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ARTICLES ' 


MIND AS A MATTER OF FACT 
DONALD WILLIAMS 


I. THis Essay I take advantage of the breadth of metaphysics and 
the broadmindedness of metaphysicians’ to present an aggregate 
of ideas which would be unconscionable if there were not reason to 
hope that they will rub each other to some glow of mutual 
illumination. My titular project is to sketch a speculative theory 
of mind or perceptual consciousness, of the species called “direct” 
or “naive” realism, in the terms of quite an austere analytic 
ontology which I call “actualism” or “factualism.” Without 
defending or perfecting it, however, I shall use it as an exhibit, 
first, of how any serious philosophical theory of mind plays hob 
with the offhand verbalisms characteristic of most recent literature 
on the subject, and secondly, of how it challenges a serious 
revision of fundamental ontology. 

The definitive principle of actualism is that the world is 
composed wholly of actual or factual entities, including concreta 
like a horse and abstracta like his neigh, and the sums and the sets 
thereof, all on the one plane of particular and definite existents. 
There are no substrata of potency or prime matter, no forces or 
virtues, no blur of indefiniteness or press of tendency; no super- 
structure of unexampled essences or disembodied possibilities or 
transcendental acts of Be-ing. Our actual entities, I specify 
further, are all either simple qualia, or relations belonging to one 
of three primitive categories, or some compound of these. The 
relational categories which I think sufficient and necessary are the 
whole-part or “merological” relations, resemblances or “compari- 
sons,” ” and locative distances and directions, not necessarily the 


' The essay was written for the Metaphysical Society of America, 
meeting at Brooklyn College, March 21, 1959; something similar to it, under 
the same title, was read at Amherst College in December, 1954. 

2 I use “comparison” for lack of a better word to cover the whole range 
from exact similarity to utter disparity, and not at all to connote that these 
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physical geometry of space-time, but at least some analogous 
modes of deployment. “Factualism” here is a rhyming synonym 
of “actualism” and does not connote the very dubious doctrine of 
the young Wittgenstein that the world is the sum of “facts” in the 
sense of Sachverhallen. Nor does “actualism” connote the 
doctrine, so popular in New York and environs, that things must 
be active, though quite likely most of them are. 

In proposing that mind is a matter of fact | mean first, then, 
that it can be accounted for by qualities and arrangements under 
the actualistic headings. It is not more than mere actual 
occurrents, as is said by those who aseribe to it- transcendent 
idealities and intentionalities, but neither is it less than down- 
right fact, mere dispositions, for example, as is alleged in the 
literary behaviorism of Professor Gilbert Ryle. 

The temper of actualism has perhaps been most often expressed 
in phenomenalism or positivism, a principal charm of the notion 
that the world consists of sensations being that sensations are 
plainly and transparently mere actualities; but this charm was 
abated as phenomenalism had to postulate mere possibilities of 
sensation, while realism, on the contrary, found it can dispense 
with the infinities of non-actual sensations at the cost only of 
finitudes of actual non-sensations. The next thing | mean by 
“mind as a matter of fact,” then, is realism, that minds exist by 
no insipid necessity but with robust contingency, jostled by an 
indifferent environment 

Cartesian dualism is one roundly actualistic realism, for since 
facts can be of any sorts, they can be of the widely contrasting 
sorts which Descartes and Galileo aflirmed, for the very sake, as it 
happens, of clear and distinet ideas and scientifie factualism, and 
to avoid the more stupendous disparity between actuality and 
potentiality. Factualism, however, by no means requires psycho- 
physical dualism, but is most crisply and massively manifest in 
physical monism or materialism, the doctrine that everything is a 
singularity or modulation in the one tissue of events which is the 


depend upon comparing. “Mereology” with two “e”’s has some standing 
as a name for the calculus of individuals (the logic of parts), but it is incon- 
gruously like a better established word, “Mariology,” and somewhat precious- 
ly departs from respectable cognates like “merogenesis.” On the calculus 
of individuals, see N. Goodman, The Structure of Appearance, pp. 42-50. 
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physical manifold. When a third time I herald mind as a matter 
of fact, therefore, | mean that it not merely is a fact but is matter, 
not, of course, the blank hyle of hylomorphism, but an instance of 
that peculiarly perspicuous mode of structure, common to stars, 
rabbits, and pi mesons, which is the object of the most successful 
sciences, 

Secular materialism from Democritus to Alexander and 
Russell—I skip the rhetoric and romance of “dialectical mate- 
rialism’—-promises the acme of intelligibility and credibility if it 
meets the analytic and speculative tests of adequacy. The most 
searching test of it, moreover, is the theory of mind, The question 
of mind, and especially how knowledge relates to its natural 
objects, is so crucial a case for almost every philosophy that 
nine-tenths of academic thinking in the first quarter of this century 
was an effort to answer it, and nine-tenths of that of the second 
quarter was strained excuses for not answering it. But the prob- 
lem is particularly pressing for the materialist because of that 
familiar show of discrepancy which has often made “mind” a 
veritable antonym of “matter.” 

Philosophical materialism is a far more serious business than 
tossing aphorisms like “Mind is an organic function” or tabulating 
the varieties of gross behavior which evince intelligence, or even 
inquiring into the neural and electro-chemical sources of such behav- 
ior. The least philosophical person can make a parade of these, 
Which are metaphysically neutral commonplaces. The gravamen 
of our question is how the facts of intelligent behavior and their 
physiology are related to the facts of consciousness, that is, to the 
introspectively patent manner in which the world’s appearances 
converge for each of us in what Edgar Brightman’s big last book 
calls “the shining present.” * 

That there are persons who say there is no conscious field we 
must pass over as a freak sufficiently offset by the persons who 
say there is nothing else. Unfortunately, the latter party includes 
so many physicists that it is difficult to get from them any careful 
statement of what matter really is, but we shall be safe enough if 


we say it is an expanse of varying intensities (of what, is nearly 


§ ES. Brightman, Person and Reality (New York, 1958), pp. 34-74, ete. 
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irrelevant) composing both the nodal snarls which we call “things” 
and the looser radiant thrills by which these answer to one another 
more or less regularly across the regions of thinner pattern we call 
“empty space.” Now, on no theory, of course, does the reduction 
of all entities to one base mean that everything is just like every- 
thing else, and as materialists we are not to be astounded if the 
animals which sustain minds are at least as peculiar as the dynamos 
which sustain electric currents. Their peculiarity, however, can- 
not reside, for example, in their being knots in the causal web, 
each both a target and a beacon of influences, for this is the way 
everything is. Nor is it a peculiarity that their responses are 
highly selective, fending off much of the causal pressure but moved 
to salient action by the residue, for such tuning and triggering ts 
common to radios, mimosas, dynamite, and much more. It is 
vain and vague to say even that the creatures are especially complex 
or especially susceptible, for what makes them organisms is rather 
a certain simplicity and stolidity. The sense organs, however, the 
nerves, the brain, and the musculature, do have certain strangely 
specific sensitivities and remarkable modes of blocking, shunting, 
and facilitating the streams of action, to contribute to the distinctive 
pattern which is a human biography, and particularly that 
temporal design of the second order which is not the mere 
exercise Of habits of selection but the learning of new and more 
salutary habits in accordance with what psychologists used to call 
the law of effect. A good conjecture, which | am glad to share 
with John Dewey and with Erwin Schrédinger’s recent Mind and 
Maller,’ is that this moment of re-direction (as Dewey called it) ts 
preéminently the moment of consciousness. Ht still, however, 
contributes little toward the materialist’s main question, where 
and what my conscious field, which | know by acquaintance, 
actually is among the sectors of that transaction which sprawls 
from the objects of perception through the percipient organism 
and out again, all of which | know by description and inference to 
exist and to be assignably isomorphic with the field. 

Of the philosophers who appreciate this problem, a few have 


placed the conscious datum on the efferent side, in the reaction 


* Dewey, Experience and Nature (Chicago, 1926), p. 308; Schré 
dinger, Mind and Matter (New York, 1958) 
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Most have jumped immediately to the conclusion that the crucial 
consciousness pattern must be in the middle, the ganglia at the 
apex of the afferent train from the stimulus objects. When I look 
at the moon, for example, the bright datum I enjoy is a brain event 
which is an effect of the moon's effects on my eyes, and represent- 
ative of the moon somewhat as a photograph is, and certainly no 
poorer a copy than a Morse message. Knowledgeable persons will 
recognize this to be the “under-the-hat” theory of Bertrand Russell 
and Roy Wood Sellars. That it is not the only candidate, how- 
ever, is evident even on principles of causal isomorphism. If the 
moon datum must be some intraorganic effect of the moon, it 
seems much more like the retinal image than anything in the 
brain, which seems better equipped to induce the field in which 
the datum is meshed than to be a term of consciousness itself. 
This prepares us to go further: if the organic and educated 
receptivity of the brain would be enough to involve the retinal 
image in consciousness, why need it stop inside my skin at all? 
The thing most like the datum (we think) is the original term in 
the affair, namely, the front of the moon itself. And while our 
neurologist has almost compulsively assumed that the datum must 
be at my end, the effect end of the business, the man in the street 
is all along sure that it is at the moon’s end, the cause end, where 
it irresistibly seems to be. Let us conjecture, then, that my mind, 
taken as the whole of my conscious content, consists of, is, the 
sum of the radiant facades or some such components of the mostly 
remote objects admitted to effect on and through me in the 
disciplined and- docile order of intelligence. “Mind” in general is 
the definitive character of such transactions, “Consciousness” ts 
the definitive character of the field itself, or of each of its members, 
while “consciency” is the converse character of me or the nervous 
process which generates the field. It generates the field, we might 
almost say, as a magnet organizes its neighborhood into a 
magnetic field, and indeed both situations are centric and causal; 
but there is a sivnal difference which has too often concealed the 
case for our hypothesis. A person or process is not conscient by 
causing something in the conscious objects, but by the converse 
relation. Whereas the magnetic field, whose unity we identify 


more or less arbitrarily from the outside, is composed of 
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the elements to which the influences of a certain agent diverge, the 
conscious field, whose unity is real and intrinsic, is composed of 
those elements from which influences converge on a certain 
patient. While the conscient process may have some later effect, 
venerally inappreciable, on the thing which provoked it, it cannot, 
by the most rudimentary causal rule, have any effect on the event 
which there provoked it and which is, by our hypothesis, its 
conscious datum. [| cannot too much emphasize that the percipient 
does not “project” anything back on the entity perceived, or if 
he does, this is a gratuity irrelevant to the perceiving. Nor is this 
anything extraordinary or mysterious: a man’s acts are respon- 
sible for the birth of his child; the birth makes the man a father, 
but not by shooting a blast of paternity back at the man. The 
question is not whether there are such makings, but only whether 
an event's membership in a conscious field is one. Our hypothesis 
that it is must be considered on its merits. 

This is a relational theory of consciousness, for which | have 
loosely specified relations of two sorts-—relations directly among 
the members of the field, and relations directly with the percipient, 
though indirectly again among the members. Exactly what all 
these are, and how many of them are themselves observable and 
how many are to be inferred, | do not now attempt to say. It ts, 
at any rate, the sort of relational theory which the knowledgeable 
again will recognize as “epistemological monism™” of the same 
genus as neo-realism and Samuel Alexander’s theory of “com- 
presence.” Epistemological monism, however, we must be clear, 
means no such fantastic thing as that the knower becomes identical 
with the known; it means only the more temperate proposition 
that the datum by which we know is, in normal and important 
instances, identical with what we know. If we call the theory 
“pan-objectivism” too, and “direct realism,” we must not take 
these to mean that all one’s data must be outside one’s body, or 
that all one’s knowledge must be direct. It would be absurd to 
suppose one’s bodily states are the one class of events which cannot 
get into one’s conscious pattern, and absurd to suppose that the 
immediate presence of external objects is the one class of expe- 
riences from which we cannot make informative inferences to any- 


thing furthes With these glosses, the doctrine is Iby way of being 
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a culmination of actualism and of the notion of mind as a matter of 
fact, for though a Cartesian mind is as much fact as the ma- 
terialist’s is, and though an intracranial mind is as much matter 
as the objectivist’s, still a sound instinct makes the common man 
equate “the real facts” with the objective ones, neither immaterial 
nor intracranial. 

There are notorious difficulties in any physical monism, 
principally perhaps with the so-called “secondary qualities,” how 
we experience only color qualia, and the like, where the scientist 
tells us there are only vibrational structures. Of this I shall say 
no more here than that quite a different complexion is put on it 
by the ontological reflection that there is nothing “secondary” 
about qualia in general because without qualia for terms there 
could be no relations and hence no structures. ‘There are notorious 
further difficulties with objectivism—most notably the problem of 
illusion and relativity. How, on a theory which holds that we are 
directly aware of what is really there, are we so often aware of 
What isn’t there? To this also | shall offer no defense beyond 
making it occasion for an ontological remark. Quite the worst 
of our difficulties of this general variety, according to the critical 
realists’ polemic, is that our theory implies that my present 
conscious data, most dramatically if | am doing astronomy, are not 
present after all, but past, and at different times in the past-—a 
second and a half if Lam looking at the moon, different periods of 
years if | am looking at the stars. This, however, which sounds 
like a contradiction, is on dispassionate examination almost 
disgracefully coherent, with itself and with the rest of experience 
and knowledge. The theory declares that the conscious datum is 
where and when the stimulus event is; common sense long since 
learned that the stimulus event is generally remote in space from 
the percipient process; science has told us that it often long 
precedes it in time. The conelusion, that the conscious field 
Which my brain entertains at a certain place and time, is itself 
scattered over a lot of other places and times, explains just what 
we wanted to explain—that to all appearances | am aware today 
of events at places where | (my body) have never been and at 
times before | was born. If our theory required that the percipient 


event “project” something back at the perceived event, this would 
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be paradoxical—though the more one studies of the relations of 


lime and causation, the less one is sure how to tell paradox here 
from its opposite. But in fact the theory, we know, implies only 
the one ordinary forward causal stroke. Again, it would be a 
contradiction to say that the date of the datum is today (the day 
of the percipient process) and also that it is a hundred years ago; 
but we say only the latter. If we could see that the datum exists 
today, then to say that it ts a hundred years ago would be a plain 
empirical falsehood, but while in a certain sense the star flash 
seems to be today, this may well be as deceptive a trick of 
perspective as that it seems to be just over the gas works. To have 
any conviction about when or where the datum is is to have 
adopted a psychophysical theory, and it is no obligation of our 
theory to conform itself to what is, by hypothesis, an inferior 
theory. The only remaining question, short of some millennial 
verdict on a final convergence of evidence, ts the ontological one, 
whether there can be entities with the scattered habitat we have 
assigned to the conscious field. Merology certainly is hospitable 
to wholes sporadic in time or in space or in both; and indeed if 
there were not things extending over both different times and 
different places, there would be nothing at all. Even the quality 
of iron, Whitehead used to say, takes some time to enact itself. 
An experiment, a symphony, a man—each ts a real complex such 
that its constituents are at different times as well as different 
places. There being then no scientific, experiential, logical, or 
ontological reason, why a conscious field and its generator should 
not be spatio-temporally scattered, and a good many reasons to 
think they are, the objectivist would be ill advised to spend his 


anxiety on the time lag of perception, 


The epistemological criticism | promised to base on our 
Objectivism faces the opposite way from any quarrel between 
psychophysical theorists, toward those who denounce psycho- 
physics itself. Among the denouncers, moreover, I shall not deal 
with the precisians, the logical positivists who used the analytic 


technique to argue that psychophysics is impossible, for though I 
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think the bare existence of our theory proves sufficiently they were 


wrong, almost all of them have given up and joined either the 
psychophysical camp or one of those parties of denouncers whom 
1 shall designate together as “primitivists” or “blear phenom- 
enologists,” or—less invidiously—“common-sense holists.” This 
category, though it includes a very small minority of figures in 
the history of philosophy. includes, | regret to say, almost all the 
prominent American and European schools called “philosophical” 
at present’ the American naturalism or humanism descended from 
the Woodbridge-Dewey-Mead = branch of pragmatism; —neo- 
scholasticism in most or all of its varieties; the phenomenologism 
of the European continent, the kind of linguisticism which 
dominates Oxford and most British philosophy; much of the 
“reism and physicalism of prominent Polish and American 
philosophies of science; and a host of existentialists, Zen Buddhists, 
Marxists, Freudians, and miscellaneous philistines. They have in 
common not just their dislike of analytic and constructive theories 
of reality but the ground of the dislike, which [I call “blear 
phenomenology” because, while they pledge a certain allegiance 
to empiricism, and many of them still describe their occupation 
as “analysis,” their actual theme is to renounce clear and distinct 
discernment of how things or thoughts are composed and related, 
in favor of retailing prima facie appearances and common-sense 
presumptions, and hence to renounce philosophical psychophysics 
in particular by subscription to naive realism, which belongs to the 
sphere of the prima facie and of ordinary attitudes par excellence. 
So long as they merely refuse the examined life, to be sure, their 
position has a certain brute impregnability: but primitivism is 
not, after all, primitiveness, but a belated affectation of it, and they 
cannot forbear using their common-sense realism, not for the 
incorrigible purposes of common sense, but to ground specific 
aspersions on technical epistemology, and by this token they 
submit themselves to epistemological criticism. The bulk and the 
brunt of the criticism [ offer is that our pan-objectivism is pretty 
surely the nearest possible to an intelligible explication of naive 
realism, going perhaps extravagantly far to preserve its insights 


and motives, and that this redaction of the primitivists’ one great 
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authority does not corroborate their saucy animadversions but 
shows they are all my eye and Betty Martin. 

Pragmatic naturalism and scholasticism are not unrelieved 
prumitivism because they professedly have technical principles in 
reserve, to wit, objective relativism and hylomorphism. Un- 
fortunately, however, so far as | can discover, their zeal has done 


little that is clear and connected to apply or even to explain either 


principle. The relativistic formula—supposed to work both sides 
of the epistemological street by providing that the appearances of 
things are what the things really are, to be sure, but what they 
really are in relation to the perceiver—has betrayed everyone who 
has trusted it enough to try to make exact sense of it. In the hands 
of Whitehead, for example, who wielded it most greatly, it turned 
into an intricate variety of the under-the-hat theory.” The 
scholastic’s notion of “form and matter” has somewhat similarly 
encouraged him to claim the merits and disclaim the demerits of 
every regular epistemology without the trouble of explaining how 
he manages it, so that in practice he too depends on much the 
same blear descriptions as other common-sense holists. 

Two episodes of the sort | complain of come immediately to 
mind from Anglo-American primitivists: the dictum that an object 
cannot be the cause of its being perceived, and Isaiah Berlin's fiat 
that “it is logically absurd to talk of a mind (and a fortiori an idea 
“in” a mind) being somewhere. Spatial predicates do not apply 
to minds or ideas.” * Simple empirical tests are enough to prove 
that we do perceive things only when and in the respects in which 
they affect us, and every coherent theory has to acknowledge this 
by making causation the prime medium of perception—even our 


objectivism, for which the object is both the percept and the cause 


I refer particularly to Part IIL of Process and Reality, which, of 
course, I do not think for that reason condemned. ‘But I do think it peculiar 
that so few students observed that this great work by no means consum- 
mated the suggestions in The Concept of Nature. It is interesting that 
Professor Randall no sooner reaffirmed his rather vague confidence in objec- 
tive relativism (Journal of Philosophy, Vol. LVI, January 15, 1959, p. 59 
of “A Humanist Symposium on Metaphysics”) than Professor Murphy, the 
benign godfather who named it and hoped such great things from it, 
announced his settled conclusion that it had failed (“MecGilvary’s Perspec- 
tive Realism,” the same journal, Vol. LVI, February 12, 1959, pp. 149-165). 

6 |. Berlin (ed.), The Age of Enlightenment (New York, 1956), p. 244. 
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of its being perceived. I call Sir Isaiah’s statement a “fiat” because, 
though so typical of the times, it seems altogether groundless. 
Certainly it is not grounded in logic, which, of course, says nothing 
of such specific notions as in or place or mind, and it is 
controverted by metaphysics, epistemology, and common lan- 
guage. The locution, “idea in my mind,” has in its own right at 
least as good sanction as any other use of “in,” but formal 
epistemologies disclose further that ideas are “in” minds in such 
further standard senses as that in which a partis “in” a whole and 
a member is “in” a class and a term is “in” a relation and a 
quality inheres “in” a thing; and naturalistic theories, including 
our redaction of common sense, entail also that ideas are spatially 
“in” their minds and that the minds are somewhere, and 
conjecture temeritously but all too meaningfully where they are. 
It is hard enough to keep one’s face straight at any of those 
readings of philosophical fortunes from the tea leaves of language 
which our British cousins call “logic” nowadays, but when one 
knows that the very leaves have been rigged, it is time to lodge 
a protest, good manners be hanged. 

My main sample, however, | take from under the rubric of 
the so-called “language of sense data.” The phrase itself betrays 
an aloofness from fact, for the fact is that everyone talks about 
sense data 





“pains, flashes, feelings, pressures, doggy looks,” in 
popular parlance; “sensa, sensations, the given, the had [Dewey], 
phanera [Peirce], elements [Mach], impressions [Hume], ideas 
[Berkeley and Locke], phantasms [Hobbes], sensible species [some 
scholastics],” in professorial circles—in the same language in 
which he talks about anything else (legs, lamps, dogs, and so 
forth), unless forsooth any two words which denote different 
objects (“dog” and “tree,” for example) are to be said to belong to 
different languages. The primitivists are naturally nervous lest 
if they admit they understand “language” about sense data, they 
will have admitted that there are such entities, and this obscures 
their intention, which seems, however, to be alternately that there 
are no sense data and that if there were they would be so 
abominable that we ought not to talk about them. It is charac- 
teristic of primitivism, moreover, to proceed as if neither sort of 
edict required any evidence or argument from experience, logic, 
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psychology, or even a scientific linguistics. Hence we do not 
touch them, though it fortifies us, if we beg them to consult the 
foreground of fact, or remind them that the most meticulously 
trained experts have agreed not merely that there are sense data 
(under one name or another) but that this is surer than anything 
else and that if it were not sure we should know nothing about 
anything. The one loophole by which we may reach them is to 
show that the naive realism they canonize, in order that it may 
intercede between them and sense data, is in fact heartily com- 
mitted to the data. 


Now, I think that even a naive realism which is left naively 
unedited is committed to there being sense data. When one of the 
Polish reists tells us, “Lemons are sour, but there is no such thing 


as a sour taste,” he is putting a worse affront than any traditional 
epistemology on common sense, which is as devoted to its sour 
tastes as to its lemons, and devoted to the lemons for the sake of 
the tastes. Since unrefined naive realism thus refuses to banish 
unrefined reference to sensa, the anti-sensist’s only recourse is to 
argue that a refined naive realism would obviate all reference to 
sensa. But this, | would show, is not the case either. 

Our refining of naive realism, to give the proof, is balked a 
little at first by the very peculiar complexion the primitivist puts 
on his naive realism: not content to phrase it “We directly 
perceive the dog” or “the lemon,” and so forth, he says “We 
perceive the whole dog,” “the lemon as a whole,” and so forth. If 
this means something worth saying, and not the mere platitude 
that any dog I perceive is in fact a whole dog, it enshrines one of 
the strangest paradoxes ever uttered: that | am aware of the object, 
the dog, say, all round and all through; that my conscious field 
contains the dog not only in propria persona but in toto. Let us 
suppose that this is intelligible and explicit enough for us to give 
it a name, “total presentationism,” and observe its consequences. 
Even it does not entail that there are no sense data, but only that 
the whole dog is a sense datum. If the primitivist objects to this, 
that “sense datum” connotes something partial or fragmentary, a 
doggy patch, or the sound of a bark, for example, he is pretending 
to understand better than we what he earlier pretended was our 
linguistic monopoly; but so be it. If the whole dog is present, 
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then each of the dog’s fragmentary aspects, his cynoid silhouettes 
and his yaps, must be present, so that by introducing the whole 
dog into consciousness our primitivist has not diminished but 
infinitely multiplied the sense data. The only escape open to him 
now is to re-define our phrase “sense datum” again so that to say 
there is a sense datum is to say that a fragmentary aspect is being 
presented without the rest of its natural context, a doggy shape, 
for example, without the rest of the dog. Granted his total 
presentationism and his re-definition, the primitivist has now won 
a verbal victory over sense data. But it is only verbal, because that 
is not what persons who talk about sense data mean by “sense 
datum,” and it is dust and ashes anyhow, for total presentationism 
is neither a conceivable theory nor a redaction of common-sense 
realism. 

The reason the primitivist thinks that “sense datum” must 
mean by definition what is not merely fragmentary but fragmen- 
tarily presented—“abstract” is the good old word—is that most 
persons long since remarked that, not by definition but by 
observable fact and natural necessity, what is perceptually 
presented is abstract. A simple and conclusive experiment might 
prove this, and disprove total presentationism, even to the 
primitivist. For if we question him we find that he can give no 
answers about the dog he sees except such as state or can be 
probably inferred from just those few abstract and mostly super- 
ficial aspects of the dog which are presented or represented in what 
the rest of us call the sense data. Since he cannot tell, for example, 
what is inside the dog, or even on the other side, what his weight 
is, the number of his hairs or his bones, the chemistry of his 
pigment, and so forth, he can in no important sense be said to 
perceive these features, and if he does not perceive all of them, he 
is not in any important sense aware of the whole dog. 


This verdict of experiment is respected by every clearly 


conceivable psychophysics. There is no epistemology which could 
deliver a whole dog—thank God—nor even an_ exhaustive 
representation of one, into any person’s perceptual consciousness. 
And this is conspicuoulsy true of our own objectivism, the most 
faithful of intelligible redactions of naive realism. It is faithful 


because naive realism has never dreamed of affirming even 
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implicitly that awareness of an object is total, but only that it is 
immediate—not that | perceive all of a dog but that what I do 
perceive ‘of’ the dog is all dog. It was wholly in its spirit, there- 
fore, that our objectivism showed how there must be “sense data,” 


even in the stringent sense the primitivist would impose, a 


gerrymander of abstracta, in the very passages where we explained 
how the mind can be real, material, and objective, for the abstract- 
ness of experience is just that of stimulus and response and of all 
cause and effect. 

Unless knowledge in fact does not exist, or is itself otiose and 
pernicious, we seem thus to have disposed of both of the prim- 
itivist’s contentions, that naive realism implies that there are no 
sense data and that if there were they would be otiose or pernicious. 
If the primitivist tried to cope with this, [ think, he could only 
object that presentations which are real constituents of things in 
themselves, even if they are abstract, are not properly to be called 
“sense data.” But this, | vow, is one re-definition too many, and 
the primitivist pays for it because it only converts his apparently 
interesting but false statement that direct realism implies there are 
no sense data into the trivial truth that it implies that knowledge 
is direct. His tautology, however, probably gives implicit notice 
of an opinion less trivial, that all such other species of the genus 
we call “sense data” as are alleged to exist by other theories than 
direct realism are otiose or pernicious, because, for example, they 
would “make knowledge impossible.” 

Some primitivists frankly conjecture that philosophers 
developed the notion of sense data to apply to just the components 
of experience which are discrepant with objective reality, so that 
to be a sense datum is by definition not to be a presentation nor 
even a veridical representation of anything, but is to be a “wild” 
datum, an illusion or hallucination. This, I think, is altogether 
mistaken; every theory of sense data expects them to be equally 
the vehicles of truth and of error. Of some plausibility, however, 
though eventually no less mistaken, | think, is the view that while 
“sense data” are not defined to be delusory, the sorts of data 
stipulated by every theory except direct realism—states of the brain 
or of an immaterial spirit, for example—are bound to be delusory. 


Not just the primitivists in their whole range of species, but 
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both pan-objectivists and phenomenalists before them, have thus 
contended that if we experienced only events in the brain, or more 
thoroughly “subjective” impressions and ideas, we should never 
know anything of the rest of the world, not even that it exists. 
In this egocentric predicament, a Cartesian demon might deceive 
us infinitely and irremediably. “And since when once we are shut 
up with our own subjective states, we can never get out,” the old 
prescription runs, “let us never allow ourselves to be shut up 
there.” The admonition as it stands is bizarre inasmuch as it 
implies that we, rather than the nature of things, decide whether 
we are “shut up.” Let us suppose, however, that it is a figurative 
way of saying that if we believe we are “shut up” we must in 
reason believe we are hopelessly prone to infinite error. Though 
this proves nothing about whether we are shut up, it is supposed 
to scare people into direct realism. I must say that my zeal for 
direct realism reaches no such proselytizing or claustrophobic 
pitch, nor do I think that any such stupendous issue hangs on the 
theory, which is agreeable and challenging, and possibly true, 
but not the one salvation from agnosticism. On every intelligible 
theory of the conscious content, I submit, including the 
subjectivistic ones, the content provides a fair basis for an 
estimate of the rest of the world, but also, on every intelligible 
theory, including the utter objectivisms, it leaves room for almost 
any amount of error. 

One would have gathered from the primitivists that the 
essential role of conscious presentation, in fact or in epistemo- 
logical story, is to make us ignorant, to hem us in, to shut the 
world away from us. But its actual role is to inform us, to reveal 
at least some part of the world and give us a clue to the rest. It 
is not a predicament but a prerogative, not an isolation cell but a 
breakout, a bridgehead in reality. Subjective or objective, wisp of 
ghost or piece of machine, the datum is an existent and can’t help 
being evidence about existents. 


As the datum’s having a subjective quality or locus does not 
disqualify it for the service of truth, however, so an objective 
status, as on our hypothesis, by no means guarantees the avoidance 
of error—not even those dreadful errors which we epitomize by the 
figure of the demon. If our objectivism is true it still cannot free 
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us from even the most extravagant doubts attached to non- 
objectivism, for its being true cannot make us sure it is—a 
fortunate circumstance for the theory, since we in fact are not sure 
it is true, so that except for the circumstance we should be sure it 
is false. Nor would it make much difference if, per impossibile, we 
were sure the theory is true. The methods we still must use to 
discover which things our data are presentations of, are the same 
fallible ones which the subjectivist uses to discover what things 
they are representations of. A reasonable objectivist, beholding 
a dog on a doorstep, for example, can get little extra comfort from 
knowing that there must exist some non-psychic concreta with 
these facades, so long as he cannot be sure they really are a dog 
and a doorstep, and the demon who might be deceiving him about 
the vastly greater unpresented part of these objects, as well as about 
the existence of all other objects, would have no reasonable ground 
for complaint that his opportunities had been much curtailed. 
Even on that fantastic hypertrophy of naive realism, total 
presentationism or the whole-dog theory, the situation would be 
only a little changed—the demon could now not fool me about the 
dog and the doorstep, but the tragically great ratio of what I try 
or pretend to know to what I directly perceive would not be 
appreciably altered. 


If we had not already hypothecated all too much time, space, 


and ink, it might be profitable to pursue now, in similar vein, the 
two oddly related theses, the ‘privacy’ alleged of sense data by 
both primitivists and positivists, and the exultation over ‘subjec- 
tivity’ and one’s experience of oneself which is proclaimed by 
existentialists. Why one party should deplore privacy and the 
other glory in it, we should not have to inquire. But the 
objectivist’s comment on it in both cases would be the same: since 
the conscious content consists mostly of external events, it 
perfectly well may be not “private” or “subjective.” but in consid- 
erable part common to more than one percipient. And though the 
existentialist, in his agony of unepistemologicalness, may say that 
he rejects all our “essentialist” ways of thinking, this, | am afraid, 


is more self-expression than argument. 
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We may still be grateful to the existentialist’s vivid present- 
ment and wild surmise for calling us back from bleaker blearnesses 
to the metaphysics of individuation with which I intend to wind 
up this strung-out discussion. For the “subjectivity,” the con- 
tained immediacy, of the conscious field, whatever and wherever it 


is, which makes it in some sense “the self,” and a favorite philo- 


sophical type of intact individuality—is it not more or other, | am 
constrained to wonder, than my trig actualistic categories have done 
justice to? If there is a problem here, it plainly is not that of 
particular or so-called numerical identity, in contrast with the 
general or universal, for all our actualities, concrete or abstract, 
are particulars. Nor is it that our partitive principles do not make 
a conscious field a true logical and ontological unity, as capable as 
Socrates or the World All of having a proper name and being a 
value of variables, a subject of descriptive predicates, a member of 
classes, counting as “one” toward the class numbers, and so forth. 
The trouble is rather that far too many things have this sort of 
individuality, metaphysical gerrymanders like snowdrifts or 
C. D. Broad’s sum of Julius Caesar, the Albert Memorial, and the 
last sneeze of Horace Walpole,’ which fall short not only of the 
intuited integrity of the conscious field but of the practical whole- 
ness of every-day substances. 

We have in daily life a job lot of useful tacit rules about what 
extra patterning of position and resemblance, on top of the bare 
partitive relations, suffices to distinguish “real things” or 
“wholes,” like an atom, an axe, a cabbage, a man, from “mere 
sums’: the former are solid, they contrast with the milieu, they 
hang together while they move, and so forth. But the idea is 
vague. Whether we consider an axe head and handle as two things 
or as one or a billion seems a changing function of changing 
purposes. Most of us think that in no case, and even the Aristo- 
telian that only in a few cases, is there an inner principle which 
determines whether we have carved where the true joints are, 
while even the Aristotelian who does think that there are meta- 
physical “substantial forms” can say little more of them than that 


7 Examination of McTaggart’s Philosophy, Vol. I, 292. He is need- 
lessly leery of it. 
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they are what makes true individuals. All such “things” as these, 
moreover, prohibit that inside access which we have to the 
conscious field, and in other ways are so flagrantly different that 
no principle valid for the one is likely to help with the other. 

Our objectivistic actualism is almost unique in that it does 
provide for the conscious field something of the usual sort of 
outside rule of identification by a characteristic pattern of resem- 
blance and position. Just as everyone knows well enough the 
criteria by which a gate in a fence is to be called “a thing” in that 
more than merological sense in which the adjoining four feet of 


fence is not “a thing,” so a sufficiently perspicacious person, 


cognizant directly and indirectly of another percipient and _ his 
situation, could use a perfected physical objectivism to pick out 
exactly all the articles of the percipient’s conscious field, its mem- 
bers and the contrasts and causalities actually operative in or for it. 
The puzzle is that there seems to be something about the field 
itself, manifest to its owner, which the description omits, and 
which many philosophers have thought it self-evidently absurd to 
attempt to explicate by anything more primitive. The “some- 
thing” is dual, or at any rate has been dually designated: a unique 
and pervasive quality of consciousness per se, and a peculiar unity 
or integrity of the field, comprising its interior coherence and its 
peripheral circumscribedness. Of these, it is the integrity, and 
specifically the boundedness, of the field, which teases us now. 
Here is what we mean by the saying that whereas it was 
arbitrary whether we call the head of the axe a “thing” or the sum 
of the head and the haft, with each other or with the Fourth of 
July, any conscious field, whether it be a blooming confusion 
or intensely focused, is a unit not just by convention or decision 
but absolutely and inherently. It closes itself; it stands out 
in unique relief, as if against nothingness; exists to itself, as it 
were; is a “natural isolate” as Professor Roy Sellars has recently 
put it*—all this in spite of being by ordinary standards of 


* R. W. Sellars, “Sensations as Guides to Perceiving,” Mind, 
Vol. LXVIII, January 1959, p. 14. I am sorry that, in what I think a vain 
effort to placate the primitivists, he calls his intracranial theory “direct 
realism” (p. 13), on the ground that the brain event enables us to know the 
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substantiality the flimsiest and most fantastical “gerrymander of 
abstracta” (as I called it earlier). Its sort of horizonedness, 
indeed, is the type and origin of the very idea of the “abstract,” for 
the designation “abstract” derives from the way in which an aspect 
or accident of a thing, while partitively and positionally it stays 
embedded in its matrix, becomes also, as the rest of the matrix 
does not, an element in the distinctive unity of an experience. 
The reason it is a real question where the conscious field is, in the 
continuous: welter of the perceptual transaction known by 
description, is that the field is thus to its own inspection 
indefeasibly delimited, so much and no more; and strictly we shall 
never know what and where it is until we know why, nor shall we 
know why it stops at the surface of the moon or inside the brain, 
for example, nor thus understand any of its real perspectivity, until 
we understand the principle of its real circumscription. More 
surprising, perhaps, is our need of a specification of the same 
principle to explain why a person does not, so to say, have all his 
biography at once, in a single specious present, which question 
will prove the same, I think, as why experienced time exhibits the 
quality called “passage.” For though all a person’s lifetime of 
experience is both consciously patterned and his, yet the unity 
distinctive of any one conscious field no more embraces that whole 
than it embraces things outside this biography or outside every 
biography. An understanding of the integrity of conscious fields, 
therefore, must show how they can be continuously overlapping 
segments of biographies. 

I am not yet sure but that my “problem” here is somehow a 
mare's nest, as if | were asking why something is itself and not 
another thing, or why a plane closed figure with three sides is a 
triangle. I think it likelier, however, that I have botched the 
statement of it than that there is no problem, or no solution——all 
the more, I hasten to divulge, because I can suggest at least enough 
directions of possible solution to help identify the problem better. 

No solution is to be had now, I am sure, by just adjourning 
from pan-objectivism to some cosier locus, to intracranialism or 


external object without inferring it—a proposition which I think is probably 
false, but which does not in any event constitute a “direct realism” in our 
or the ordinary acceptation. 
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even to the psychic substances of Descartes and Leibniz. For 
while a definite knowledge of the integrating factor might decide 
among the theories, we meanwhile need such a factor to make 
sense of any of them. A monadist can boast that what holds me 
together and holds you and me apart, and prevents your thoughts 
and my feelings from forming a personal unity as your thoughts 
and your feelings do, is that you and | are monads and monads are 
indiscerptible isolates; but since merologically your thoughts and 
my feelings indubitably do compose an individual, nothing has 
been accomplished except to transcribe our question into how 
there can be any “monads.” 

Looking more pointedly for something to provide the bond 
and bound we need, the “natural isolation” all too casually invoked 
by Mr. Sellars, we first think of adding to our list of primitive 
relations. Partition, position, and comparison are not a sacred 
triad, and most philosophers have thought that there are lots of 
irreducible connectives which pack more of a wallop than these or 
any compound of them: intentionality and inexistence, the unity 
of substantial essence, the unity of tendential existence, the bond 
of real efficacy, the imperative conformations and organic ties of 
Whitehead and Bosanquet, the interpenetrant durée of Bergson, 
the synthetic entailments of Ewing and Blanshard, and so forth. 
Perhaps some of these could be diverted to our uses. I have little 
trust in them, however, because it is not clear what they are nor 
how they serve even the purposes they were booked for, nor hence 
how they could serve ours, and while their original functions are 
all quite adequately performed by our present actualism (unless 
{am much mistaken), they seem likely, if we did add any of them 
to our categorial list, to breach actualism altogether. Much more 
tempting is the postulation of just a unique consciousness relation, 
such as Santayana seems to have intended, and McGilvary advocated 
in his Carus Lectures. Since Santayana thought that this 
supplement did not even transgress his “materialism,” we might 
admit it at least to actualism. 

If some carper still asks how such a relation provides the 


experienced wholeness, one might retort that the relation just is 


the fact of that lucent integrity; you might as well ask why 


positions make space. A conscious field, we suppose then, consists 
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of objects having the consciousness relation to each other, though 
this remains conditioned by relations to the percipient too. The 
members of the field, in other words, constitute a single polyadic 
instance or occurrence of the relation; parts and sums of such fields 
are not fields, because they are not such polyads, any more than a 
dog's leg or a pair of dogs is a dog. If there is a quale of 


consciousness besides, it may be presumed associated with the 


conscious structure as qualia generally—blue and sour, say—are 
associated with their structures, and perhaps we can attribute to 
it too a sort of integrity, any instance of it being perforce the sum 
of just one of the polyads—it being in this unlike blue, for example, 
which characterizes the parts and wholes of everything it charac- 
terizes, though even blue, come to think about it, cannot charac- 
terize anything of less than a certain minimal size. 

I take little stock in this solution because it is ad hoc, and I not 
only do not know how our special relation is connected with the 
quale—any more than anyone knows how any structure is connected 
with its correlated quale—but have no clear notion what a simple 
consciousness relation would be nor how it would constitute 
integrity. | hanker still after our old diagnosis of consciousness as 
a complex of contrast and causation, only proposing now that we 
claim for it the prerogatives we granted the special consciousness 
relation: that each occurrence determines a polyad which is a 
single case of the relational complex, and that this complex has an 
associated quale which characterizes only the sum of the members 
of each such polvad. Whether and how this yields what we seek 
may depend on the validity of my last notion of a delimitative 
quale, and this doubtlessly depends on finding a true inwardness 
for that mysterious connection of quale with structure which 
everyone so far has had to take as ultimate opaque fact. 

Let me remind my colleagues, therefore, in conclusion, of a 
proposal about qualities tberhaupt which would be enormously 
helpful to almost any philosophy, might let us solve our problem 
with our original small store of relations, and may even be subtly 
implied by any causal and materialistic objectivism. It solves 
many other problems also, about the one and the many, about the 
so-called “paradox of analysis,” and about logical entailment; it 
has been advocated withal by such respectable philosophers as 
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Leibniz, Spinoza, Alexander, Bergson, and several of the Amer- 
ican realists, is congenial to common sense, and is no doubt 
detestable to positivistic philosophasters. To counterbalance these 
merits, it suffers only from a soupg¢on of infinite regress and self- 
contradiction. One way to put the theory is that qualities are not 
merely associated with characteristic structures but literally are 
identical with the latter and composed of their constituent rela- 
tions. Somewhat more accurate is that just as every concrete 
whole is both one sum and many parts, so every quality is the 
whole, the “consolidation” or “fusion,” of a structure, and every 
structure is a partition, the “articulation” or “fission,” of a quality. 
Or again, the world consists of characters each of which has a 
whole-aspect by virtue of which it is a quale and a partitive aspect 
by virtue of which it is a structure—though I warn that the word 
“aspect” suggests both a duality of objects and a relativity to a 
percipient which I do not intend. What I am driving at is forsooth 
categorially ultimate and cannot be treated accurately without lan- 
guage devices made to fit it. In our current locutions I have to 
say that a crimson quale, for instance, both is and is not the 
correlative vibration pattern—it “is” it in a sense in which neither 
quale nor pattern “is” any other quale or pattern; it “is” not it in 
the sense in which the quale “is” the quale and the pattern “is” 
the pattern. With a similar proviso, then, the consciousness 
structure both “is” and “is not” the consciousness quale. And 
while our “is” and “is not,” of course, infringe a little on our 
principle of the “shining presence” of the object, since we often 
are aware of the structure without the quale, and even more often 
the quale without the structure, it is already an epistemological 
commonplace, generally with much less excuse and advantage, 
that a person can have a datum which in fact is complex (the 
speckly side of a hen, for example) without being aware of or 
consciously discriminating the detail of its complexity (the number 
of speckles, for example). 

This theory of gestalt-qualities is at present in too much the 
same condition as objective relativism, which it rivals in its vast 


promises, its demands for conceptual revision as deep as logic 
itself, and its failure, decade after decade, to get anywhere beyond 
an inchoate and metaphorical account of itself. But I think that 
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it is the more plausible and useful project and that its formal 
defects, the infinite regress due to the fact that the terms of the 
relations which compose a given quale must themselves be qualia 
composed of relations, and so forth, and the apparent self- 
contradiction in its rule of identity, can be patched up with no 
more trouble than is usual for an important categorial reform. 
And the proposal, in this place, is a wholesome reminder that if 
we are to revise our ideas of mind a little to make it live with 
matters of fact, we may expect to revise our ideas of matter and 
fact a little to enable them to live with mind. 


Harvard University. 





THE LEGITIMACY OF DOUBT 
NICHOLAS RESCHER 


Introduction 


D.. BE 1S NO MORE SELF-VALIDATING or self-warranting than 


assent or belief. When a proposition is doubted, this doubt must, 
if it is rational, be grounded upon the claim that, on the evidence, 
the proposition is dubious, i.e. merits doubt. But such a claim 
that a proposition is doubtful requires evidential justification, 
exactly as would a claim that it is true or that it is false. In each 
of these cases, reasoned justification in the form of supporting 
grounds is required: assertions of doubtfulness must be evidenced, 
just as assertions of truth or of falsity. 

It is the object of the present paper to undertake a logical 
inquiry into one particular kind of evidence that has been taken to 
be capable of furnishing a rational warrant for doubt. The line of 
thought at issue finds its classic expression in the case for doubt 
argued by Descartes in the first of his Meditations on First Philos- 


ophy. Descartes’ argument is as follows: 


Several years have now elapsed since I first became aware that I had 
accepted, even from my youth, many false opinions for true . . . and 
from that time | was convinced of the necessity of undertaking once 
in my life to rid myself of all the opinions I had adopted . . But to 
this end, it will not be necessary for me to show that the whole of 
these are false—a point, perhaps, which I shall never reach; —s 
will be sufficient to justify the rejection of the whole if I can find in 
each some ground for doubt. Nor for this purpose will it be necessary 
even to deal with each belief individually, which would be truly an 
endless labor; but, as the removal from below of the foundation 
necessarily involves the downfall of the whole edifice, I will at once 
approach the criticism of the principles on which all my former beliefs 
rested. All that I have, up to this moment, accepted as possessed of 
the highest truth and certainty, | received either from or through the 
senses. I observed, however, that these sometimes mislead us; and 
it is the part of prudence not to place absolute confidence in that by 
which we have even once been deceived. (Everyman's Library text.) 


My concern here is with the rational warrant of such Cartesian 


doubt which is founded, not upon specific investigation of the 
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individual merits of particular propositions, but upon wholesale 
questioning of large groups of propositions on the basis of generic 
considerations regarding their subject-matter or their source. I 
shall endeavor to establish that, while Cartesian doubt may indeed 
be appropriate in certain kinds of circumstances, it does not 
represent a universally valid procedure for the justification of 
doubt, and, in particular, is invalid in the specific instance of its 
application by Descartes to validate a comprehensive doubt of our 
senses. 


Il. Generic vs. Specific Warrant for Doubt 


To begin with, it is necessary that Descartes’ justification of 
doubt be recognized for what it is, namely as an instance of a 
generic warrant for doubting. By this, | mean that it involves 
a procedure by which the claim of the doubtfulness of some partic- 
ular proposition “p" is supported by a highly generalized argument 
of the paradigm: 

Statements of the type T are sometimes false. 

“p” is a statement of type T. 


Therefore, “p” is dubious (i.e. might be false). 


It is clear that Descartes’ lines of reasoning in the above-cited 
passage is of precisely this kind, the “type T” in Descartes’ 
discussion being those statements which are based upon the 
evidence of the senses. Other forms of doubt-justification also 
fall under this paradigm. For example, the “type T” might be 


determined with reference to a particular source of propositions, 
so that the argument takes the form: 


S is a source of statements that are sometimes false. 
“p” is a statement derived from source S. 


Therefore, “p” is dubious (i.e. might be false). 


Again, the “type T” might also be defined in terms of the subject- 
matter content of the statements in question, or in some other way. 
The important point, however, is that any one of these ways of 
warranting doubt involves the wholesale justification of doubt and 
thus constitutes an instance of what I shall term generically 
warranted doubl, “G-doubt” for short. 

It is helpful and clarifying to contrast this sort of doubt- 
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justification with doubt based upon direct evidence regarding the 
possible or probable falsity of the particular statement in question. 
In these cases we have a specific warrant for doubting a state- 
ment “p,’ in that we have good reason to accept a statement — 
which constitutes evidence specifically against “p.” This I shall 
term specifically warranted doubt, “S-doubt.” Such doubt is not 
founded on the oblique procedure of placing a statement within a 
group of statements some of which are false, but upon 
direct evidence for its falsity. In S-doubt, our warrant for doubt- 
ing a statement “p” is such as to address itself specifically and 
particularly to the statement in question, in that we have evidence 
which bears directly (and negatively) upon the truth-status of 
“p’ itself. By contrast, G-doubt is only oblique, and does not 
furnish evidence of doubtfulness directly, but only “by associa- 
tion,” as it were. 


Ill. The Problem of Justifying G-Doubt 


G-doubt is always, even at best, a weak reed to lean upon. It 
is, to be sure, a very far-reaching procedure, but just this is itself 
a source of some difficulty, for this procedure is in fact almost too 
far-reaching. After all, we can always, ad libitum, justify G-doubt 
of a statement “p” simply by classing “p” in some appropriately 
selected T-type which associates it with some false statements. 

It is clear that G-doubt per se, and without any supplemental 
justification is a defensible approach in a particular instance only 
when no direct evidence whatsoever is available, so that we simply 
must, faute de mieur, make use of an oblique approach. However, 
this round-about procedure for warranting doubt is justified only 
when the circumstances are such that an indirect evaluation is the 
very best that we can do. Just as we cannot on the sole basis of 
general principles or generic considerations advance claims for the 
truth or falsity of a statement when direct, ad hoc evidence is at 
hand, neither can we so establish its doubtfulness. It follows that 
G-doubt is an acceptable and valid approach only in those cases in 
which no direct evidence is to be had regarding the truth or falsity 
of the assertion being considered. 

An entirely analogous situation obtains with regard to the 
statistical assessment of probabilities. Probability in its statistical 
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form is invariably determined with respect to a reference-class 
(type T). Thus in general we reason: 


X % of objects of type T have the property P. 
A is an object of type T. 


Therefore the probability that A has P is X/100. 
Or, in a specific case: 

90 % of dentists are male. 

A is a dentist. 


Therefore, A is very probably male. 


But we cannot defensibly reason in this way if in so doing we ride 
roughshod over some available item of direct evidence. For 
example, we cannot justifiably employ the last-named inference if 
we happen also to know that A is a member of the American 
Association of University Women. In basing my _ probability- 
judgment regarding A's sex on A’s profession, I (tacitly) pre- 
suppose that this argument “by association” is the best that 1 can 
do (in the light of the information available to me). But if some 
further and more direct information is available to me, this pre- 
supposition is violated, and the inference becomes inappropriate. 
Ilere again, a type-founded inference is only justified when it 
represents the best use that can be made of the information at our 
disposal. If our information empowers us to improve upon such 
a generic, type-founded inference, we cannot defensibly abstain 
from doing so. 

An illustration may help to bring home a recognition of the 
appropriateness of the foregoing line of reasoning as to the limited 
applicability of G-doubt. Consider a hypothetical machine which 
produces a sequence of statements, some of which are false, and 
some true. Consider a particular statement “q” which emerges 
from the machine. Is “q” dubious—that is, are we justified in 
doubting “q”? On the principle of G-doubt, our answer must be 
an unqualified affirmative, for is not the statement “q” one of a 
sequence (=type T) which includes false statements? It is easy 
to see, however, that such an unqualified answer is entirely un- 
warranted. The appropriate answer obviously depends on our total 
body of information regarding “q.” Thus if “q” is in actuality 
“2+2=4,” we would even be justified in ignoring entirely its 
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machine-output origine in considering the matter of its dubious- 


ness. Nor need we ever know the specific content of “q’; its 
dubiousness (or lack thereof) may depend upon the manner in 
which the machine functions. For example, if our statement- 
generating machine provides alternatingly true and false state- 
ments, then “q” must again be judged on the basis of all of the 
information known about it, including its place in the order; its 
dubiousness cannot defensibly be asserted simply on the grounds 
of a link “by association,” solely because it is a member of a group 
in which false statements also occur. 

Such examples serve to render vivid the fundamental fact, 
already argued on general grounds, that G-doubt represents a 
justifiable approach only when no specific ad hoc information 
about the statement at issue is available. Whenever we are 
fortunate enough to have some direct evidence regarding its truth- 
status, over and above its being of a certain type that also includes 
false statements, we must judge the dubiousness of a statement 
solely on the grounds of our direct evidence, leaving indirect 
considerations entirely aside. I would be unjustifiable and 
logically indefensible to inject generic or indirect considerations 
into the evaluation of the truth, falsity, dubiousness, etc., of a 
statement when direct evidence is at hand. G-doubt is, at best, 
justifiable only as a faule de mieur procedure. 


IV. Implications for Cartesian Doubt 


It is high time that these general considerations as to the 
logical processes of warrant for doubt be brought to bear upon the 
principal object of the present inquiry—Cartesian doubt. Our 
analysis applies with entire force to the situation envisaged by 
Descartes. Our senses, so runs Descartes’ argument, do some- 
times mislead us, ergo we are forthwith entitled to doubt any 
and every particular sense-based proposition. Is this Cartesian use 
of G-doubt to demonstrate the dubiousness of sense-reports 
legitimate? Not at all, I shall argue. 

Consider an analogue. Our arithmetical calculations do some- 
times fall into error (perhaps, alas, only too often). But this does 
surely not serve to show that we might be mistaken in the most 
obvious and elementary calculations, such as 2+3=5. Corre- 
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spondingly, it is, to be sure, an undeniable fact that our senses do 
sometimes mislead us. But this—as G. E. Moore has argued so 
forcefully and persuasively—simply does not show that we are 
entitled (or obliged, if you prefer) to doubt, even in certain partic- 
ularly blatent instances of clear sense perception, such as our 
present perception of our own hand in ordinary circumstances. 
Moore’s analysis is entirely correct—the generic fact that we do 
make mistakes in sense-judgments or in calculations is wholly in- 
adequate to entail the dubiousness of all such instances. In these 
spheres, dubiousness-by-association in the Cartesian manner is not 
legitimate. 

But just where does Descartes’ justification of wholesale 
sensory doubt go amiss? This is a question we can readily answer 
on the basis of the foregoing discussion. Descartes’ procedure is, 
as we have seen, an application of G-doubt. Its employment is 
thus warranted only in those cases where such an oblique appraisal 
represents the best use of our entire body of information. But this 
presupposition is seldom satisfied with respect to sensory proposi- 
tions. When I look at the tree outside my window, I have at my 
disposal a whole host of relevant information (I feel wide awake 
and keenly aware of my environment, my glasses are on and iny 
vision is clear, | have often seen that tree before, etc., etc.). To 
neglect this evidence and to argue “My sight has misled me before 
and might therefore be misleading me in this case” is an instance 
of illegitimate use of G-doubt, because it moves obliviously past a 
whole mass of other and more direct evidence that is at hand. 
Descartes’ justification of wholesale doubt misses attainment of its 
objective because, taking the form of G-doubt, it constitutes a 
procedure which cannot properly be maintained in the presence of 
the direct evidence which may (and generally will) be available in 
a particular case. 


“Being Certain” and “Certainty” 


It is an inescapable implication of the foregoing argument 


against Cartesian doubt that sensory observations can provide a 
warrant for certainty. Some brief comments in defense of this 
thesis are in order. 


An objector might reason as follows: A sensory proposition 
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such as “I see my hand” can never be certain in that we can 
completely eliminate the possibility of deception, e.g. by use of 
mirrors or the like. Such a sensory proposition “p” might always 
possibly be false, and cannot therefore be certain. How, then, can 
we ever be justified in being certain of “p” ? 

The line of reasoning which underlies this objection is based 
upon use of the argument: 


(1) If—It is possible that “p” is false, 
Then—No one is justified in being certain of “p.” 


This inference, however, involves a fallacy. The possible falsity 
of a proposition “p” constitutes grounds against “being certain” 
of “p” only for a person aware of “p”’s possible falsehood, i.e. in 
actual possession of some (recognized) evidence for it. The 
missing factor which underlies this inference, whose absence 
vitiates its correctness, is the element of awareness. Only for a 
person aware of it can “p’’s possible falsehood serve as a ground 
for doubt. 

This point can be brought out even more clearly by com- 
parison with the analogous inference: 


(2) If—“p” is false, 
Then—No one is justified in believing “p.” 


Here again, and quite obviously, awareness of “p”’s falsity (or at 
least awareness of some evidence for it) is a necessary presupposi- 
ticn for the correctness of the inference. Only when evidence for 
“p's actual (or possible or probable) falsity is recognized by 
a person, can this presumptive falsity serve as a factor which 
militates against his accepting, believing, or being certain of “p.” 

Whether a person is justified in believing a proposition, 
accepting it, being certain of it, etc., does not, I submit, depend 
upon the actual truth-status of this proposition, but only upon the 
evidence regarding it which is available to him. And of course we 
cannot in general postulate that the actual logical status of a 
proposition is ipsu facto known and cannot go unrecognized. 
Consequently we must grant that a person can be justified in being 
certain of “p” without thereby implying that “p” cannot possibly 
be wrong (i.e., is certain). For if the evidence in his possession 
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is such as to warrant him in assent to a proposition, and gives him 
no grounds whatsoever for suspecting that its falsity is a real 
possibility, then he is justified in being certain of it. We must 
recognize that “certainty” is one thing, “being certain (justi- 
fiably)” another; and neither of them necessitates or precludes the 
other. To be sure when we assert that we are certain of “p” we 
claim that “p” is certain, just as when we assert “p” we claim that 
“p’ is true. But in neither case is our claim necessarily un- 
reasonable even when it turns out to be in actuality wrong, because 
its justifiability or reasonableness is not determined by the actual 
truth-status of the claim, but by the evidence at our command. 

It might, however, be argued that our evidence for any 
sensory proposition is always necessarily inadequate to warrant us 
in “being certain.” Thus argument must, I believe, be rejected 
as doing gross injustice to the epistemic serviceability of our senses. 
It cannot, of course, be proven that sense perception can provide 
adequate warrant for certainty, but our inductive grounds for hold- 
ing that they do so are impressive. 

Rather than adding to G. E. Moore’s examples of specific 


instances of situations in which a doubt of sensory proposition 
amounts to virtually unintelligible folly, I shall content myself with 
presenting a line of argument which, I believe, is entirely adequate 
to establish a warrant for certainty regarding sensory propositions: 


Our perceptual faculties yield completely reliable information in 
ordinary employment under normal circumstances. 

There is no evidence whatever that this specific instance of sense 
perception is either extraordinary or abnormal. 





Therefore, | am justified in being certain with regard to it. 


This argument-paradigm, I submit, is clearly sufficient to show 
that we are, in numerous instances, perfectly justified in being 
certain of the truth of sensory propositions. 


Vl. Conclusion 


In conclusion, let me briefly survey the ground which I have 
tried to cover. Doubt, [ have argued, requires justification. Such 
justification can be of a generic, indirect nature only when no 
direct evidence is at hand. In consequence, a general, Cartesian 
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doubt of sensory propositions is not legitimate. And not only is 
Descartes’ argument for the justification of doubt incorrect, but 
the thesis he is seeking to establish is wrong. Sense perception 
actually can furnish an adequate warrant for certainty. The argu- 
ment that it cannot do so, is based upon the mistaken view that 
“I am justified in being certain of ‘p’” entails not merely that “I 
have virtually conclusive evidence for ‘p’, and no evidence at all 


for holding it to be a real possibility that ‘p’ might be false,” but 


actually entails that “It is impossible that ‘p’ could be false.” 
Descartes’ contention that sensory propositions are necessarily 
dubious lacks adequate logical warrant. 


Lehigh University. 





THE FOUNDATIONS OF ARTISTIC COMMUNITY 
JOHN F. A. TAYLOR 


Woes 1 was A cHiLD, there used to be hung above the dining 
room table in the Christmas season, as the festive token that its 
celebrations were in progress, an ingenious device which would 
nowadays be described as a mobile. It was to me then, and shall 
always seem, the strangest and most curious of fabrics, made of 
thread, of a few tenuous wire rods, and of pieces of colored glass 
and ceramic angels, all delicately strung together in a sequence of 
suspensions, which floated the rods in space and produced, by 
deviations from the horizontal, a splendid series of apparent 
imbalances, angels soaring and sinking as rods rose and fell. 
Collapsed in the box in which it was stored, it was an insensate 
tangle of debris. Suspended aloft, lighted, touched, it was a little 
universe in miniature, which would move with an eerie majestical 
precariousness for an hour long before regaining its static 
equilibrium again. Its motion had the intellectuality of music, a 
rausic of pure silence, whose tones were shapes, whose melody was 
change, whose intricate harmony was enough to addict a childish 
heart, if it had known Pythagoras, to affirm devoutly the harmony 
of the spheres of heaven. 

The hanging of the mobile aloft was annually performed with 
a solemmity and care suited to so important a matter. For each 
year, as it was resurrected from its storage place, it hung foolishly 
askew, demoralized by vicissitude, like a drunkard’s hat crushed 
out of shape. Not that it had not still an equilibrium, a static 
balance, which it would assume and, if disturbed, would assume 
again, as if to declare idiocy alone immortal. It did not wait, in 
order to have an equilibrium, for an artful hand to give it one. 
Such equilibrium as it had, from the accidental concert of its parts, 
it had with the indifferent equanimity of all things merely physical. 
Beauty was its accident, as idiocy also was its accident. It was as 
innocent of virtue as it was innocent of sin: it knew no propriety, 
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therefore deserted none. I admired in it only what | demanded of 
it, a virtue of which it knew nothing. Yet, for my part, I 
permitted myself no such egotist reflection. I regarded it all as the 
contrivance of the hand which adjusted it. In my child’s world, 
that was the secret of my mother’s hand, which no other sought 
to compete with, much less to penetrate. She knew, at least her 
hand knew, that of all of the possible equilibria which were 
available equally for choice, there was one special equilibrium 
needed, only one which was alive, resonant, essential to the 
production of that effect to which it intricately ministered. That 
equilibrium was indispensable to the music which the mobile gave 
forth, its beginning and its end, the poise from which its move- 
ment issued, the cadence in which it came with perfect finality to 
rest. 

The indispensableness of that equilibrium I learned when at 
last, the usual hand grown quiet, I tried to hang the mobile un- 
assisted. There it was, the same mobile, the same in all its 
elements. No element was wanting. The effect only was wanting. 
It was an offense to the eye, crippled, disproportioned, grotesque, 
the dead corpse of what it was capable of, and I took it down. 
Who was demoted, it or I? I, surely, for the partisanship, the 
predilection, was, like the disappointment, in me, not in it. The 
demand which conferred rightness on it, like the incapacity which 
could not set it right, was mine. Therefore I was desolate, not 
because of what it was, but because of what it failed to be, because 
of what | wanted of it and had not the craft to produce in it. 


In such simple incident lies the image of all art. Let that 
equilibrium which was needed in order that the mobile should 
work its desired effect be described as the normative equilibrium. 
That equilibrium will be the rightness of that structure, that which 
is sought after whenever any adjustment is made of it. By refer- 
ence to the normative equilibrium of the structure one may 
then mark a distinction between a right adjustment of it and a 
wrong adjustment of it, between a valid essay and an invalid one. 


The normative equilibrium may never in fact be struck, as 
I was never able to strike it, so that, unstruck, it is never available 
in perception for experience. It is therefore nothing? On the 
contrary, | who have failed to strike it know, in my dumb despair, 
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that 1 have failed to strike it, just as, if by accident I had struck 
it, | should know that too. The sensitivity which finds the 
normative equilibrium of the structure nowhere realized is never- 
theless regulated by the idea of it: I am aware of its absence when 
it is unrealized, I am able to acknowledge its presence if it were to 
be realized, I remain dissatisfied until it is realized. Its positive 
function in experience is confirmed not by the circumstance that 
it is on any occasion actual, but by the circumstance that it is on 
all occasions demanded. As with any object in which the human 
soul finds its own sufficiency, the constancy of its hold upon us 
remains unabated, even when the possession of it is denied. A 
normative equilibrium is that which every artistic imagination is 
committed to producing; that which, once produced, it is com- 
mitted to preserving; that which, being lost, it is committed to 
restoring. 

Such a normative equilibrium will be found to be assumed in 
all artistic activity whatever. It is assumed in any productive 
activity in which art is created. It is assumed in any receptive 
activity in which art is critically interpreted. The undeflected 
vision of every artist, the contemplative imagination of every 
interpreter, is addressed to it. It is what actually all men mean 
by the artistic vision, by that vision of rightness which presides pre- 
scriptively over the acts of persons who in any way participate in 
art. Out of respect for it, solely out of respect for it, are the 
activities of artist and critic ever commonly obliged, or their 
imaginations joined, in a communion of sympathy. Were its 
operation ever for a moment to be suspended, then neither artist 
nor critic could perform his proper work. For the work of either 
presupposes that a distinction may be drawn between what is done 
and what is necessary to be done, between a merely de facto 
performance and a performance de wre. 

On occasion, as Horace irritably affirms,’ even Homer nods. 
If that is true, how is it possible that another should ever know 
that truth? If men may judge of Homer’s art only from what 
Homer has done, how then shall any man judge of what 
artistically he has left undone? When Homer nods, he leaves not 


? Ars Poetica, 359: “Indignor quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus.” 
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art, but a defect of art. The defect alone is actual, there to be 
observed. It is a defect not because of what it is, but because of - 
what it fails to be. To acknowledge the flaw, to know it as a flaw, 
is implicitly to discern the rule of rightness against which it 
offends, to mark the discrepancy between what it is and what it 
ought to be, between what it makes real and the normative 
equilibrium which it is committed to making real. To be aware of 
any matter of art is to be aware of the rule implicit in it: in default 
of this awareness of rule one apprehends a matter not of art but 
only of fact. 


The experience of art is never simply an experience of forms. 
It is an experience of claims, of claims made in behalf of forms, 
regarding their propriety, their fitness, in the function to which 
they lave been committed. That propriety which is claimed for 
them may or may not be sustainable, but the forms, apart from 
that claim, have no artistic status whatever. They have the status 
of artistic forms precisely in the measure that the order which they 


have is perceived as the order which they are committed to having. 
Their order is obligatory, necessary, not merely factual. Suspend 
the perception of their obligatoriness, and you have suspended the 
condition under which alone those forms can be perceived 
as deficient, or as superfluous, or as poised, just, inevitable. 

That is why no merely descriptive account of the forms 
exhibited by works of art ever suffices to grasp the art of those 
works. For their art consists not in the circumstance that they 
have those forms, but in the circumstance that the forms they have 
are the forms required, and unless the necessity of those forms is 
seen, their art is not seen. For their art resides in their necessity, 
and in nothing else. 

The sole value ever imputed to the forms of art is occasioned 
by our sensitivity to the circumstance that what they are is what 
they ought to be. They can be neither more nor less than they 
are without deranging the order to which artistically they are 
committed. If there were no order which they were committed 
to making actual, which was seen as implicit in their relation to 
each other, they would be apprehended as artistic forms not at all. 
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Upon the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel Michelangelo painted, 
among the scenes of the Creation and the Fall of Man, the 
Creation of Adam. God stretches forth his hand to animate this 
splendid dust which his hand has shaped. Adam's hand, not yet 
touched, as yet unarmed with the will which shall presently 
condemn it, waits, waits languid, moveless, strength divorced from 
will, power from desire, accepting the fateful gift of life as no rich 
guerdon eagerly to be grasped, as Eve will grasp it. Elsewhere it 
may be seen again, that hand, or at least the consonant echo of it, 
in Jeremiah, melancholy prophet in the image of Michelangelo 
himself, clad even in his sculptor’s smock, the same vacancy and 
immobility, the same paralysis of power unreleased, unreleasable, 
sunken in a profound and tragic lassitude which divorces it from 
will. 

The hand of Adam is, as I believe, one of the most eloquent 
motives in all pictorial art. Consider only that hand. Detach it 
from any literary or psychological associations which it may have 
or which it may be thought to convey. Consider it only as the 
formal complement of the figure of Adam. That figure conforms 
to no convention save the convention which itself makes real. 
But that convention, which it at once declares and establishes, is 
so imperious in its essential motive that it requires, visually and 
formally, the extension which it has, the extension which this hand 
gives it. Not every hand will fit it. The animated hand of God, 
for example, will not fit it, fit it as the necessary visual extension 
of it, implicit already in the formal convention which it makes 
visible. That kind of implication, that kind of necessity, which is 
here ascribed to visual forms, is not the implication or the necessity 
to which philosophy is used. The worse for philosophy. That 
kind of implication and necessity is nevertheless the essential fact 
to which an artistic sensitivity is invariably addressed, and 
exclusively addressed. 

Physically, nothing forbids that Adam’s hand and God's 
should be transposed; artistically, everything forbids it. The two 
hands are in distinct formal idioms, and the idioms are dissonant, 


mutually exclusive. The prohibition against transposing them 
involves, for any eye sensitized to formal art, no mystery at all. 
It will appear mystery only to him who looks to find in physical 
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shapes a prohibition which shapes merely physical are impotent to 
declare. The inconsistency which forms evince is never in them- 
selves. It is in the function to which they have been committed, 
and apart from that function there neither is nor can be a prohibi- 
tion felt to any combination of them. 


There is nevertheless a stamp of mentality which will profess 
to find no prohibition. It will allow only what it sees, and in that 
positivist resolution I find no fault with it. Its fault is, that it will 
allow whatever it sees. That is the dissoluteness which disqualifies 
it before any normative circumstance, even before its own. It 
perceives before it, in the Creation of Adam, only these de facto 
forms. Considered simply as de facto forms, they are as neutral 
in their declaration as the scaffolding on which Michelangelo once 
stood, or the curved surface of the plaster which he stained. The 
art of these forms is not in what they are, but in what they make 
actual. They are physical forms because they are sensuously 
perceivable; they are artistic forms because, in addition to being 
physical, they are the sensuous embodiment of a formal decision. 
They make objective, make sensuously available in this raw 
physical stuff of stucco and pigment, a visual convention. The 
stuff is in nature, and in a manner of speaking the work of art 
also is in nature. Undeniably it is physical, as the cracks in its 
vehicle prove. Yet what makes it art is precisely the responsive- 
ness of its vehicle to the artistic prescription which requires its 
forms to be as they are. The work of art is not, and is never 
perceived to be, these merely de facto forms. The de facto forms 
perceived, even those forms wrought by Michelangelo, have no 
residence in art except as their title de iure is also perceived. No 
eye which sees only their actuality will see their art at all. For the 
measure of their art is nothing less than the measure of the 
normative equilibrium which they make real. 

It is with this as with the vision of moral perfection. Had 
there been no Gethsemane, the moral purity of Jesus would have 
remained permanently unperceived. For, except for the agony in 


the garden, the holiness of Jesus obscures his moral grandeur, 
leaves totally unbetrayed the annihilating possibility which is the 


anguish of every repentant conscience. Between what Jesus does 
and what morally he is obliged to do there is, except in this one 
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instance, no discrepancy. The performance done is unerringly the 
performance necessary to be done, and this apparent inevitableness 
leads one to place his example beyond the precinct of our moral 
world. The purity which can suffer no pollution si not human 
purity. The purity which can, but does not, is human enough, 
but it is to the outward eye indiscriminable from that purity 
beyond morality which is reserved to beasts and gods. Its 
perfection blinds us from perceiving the steadfastness which is in 
fact its moral achievement. Let it fail but once, it need not fail 
again: that coincidence of outward act and inward demand, which 
formerly, because it seemed inevitable, could not be seen as moral, 
is now at last discerned. 


It is just so with art. Its proper achievement is least seen 
when its achievement is most perfect and most complete. For 
when the equilibrium which is wanted is at the same time had, 
when there is no discrepancy between the forms actually presented 
and the forms necessary to be presented, when, in short, the 
equilibrium is visible, its normativeness appears to be inevitable, 
and its achievement merely natural. Let, however, the sufficiency 
of that achievement be in any measure diminished, the same 
objective structure, the same in all respects save as that diminution 
has affected it, will be felt as deficient, as im that measure wanting, 
in need of redress. That perfection which, being actual, was once 
presumed inevitable is perceived to be inevitable not at all, but on 
the contrary a conquest over the intransigent stuff in which, 
precarious and alterable, it appeared.’ 


2 It is for this reason that one discovers, from the contemplation of 
a fragment, what was grasped imperfectly from the contemplation of a 
whole. When Michelangelo attempts to restore the hand of the Laokoon, 
what condition limits the solutions which are available to him? It is pos- 
sible, given three angle columns and their entablature, to reconstruct the 
entire elevation of a Greek temple upon its ground plan: in the simple 
fragment is contained the principle upon which the whole edifice is reared. 
A Gothic jamb-figure, estranged to the promiscuous isolation of a museum, 
declares its own incompleteness as an excerpt: it demands a context which 
its setting does not supply, and rejects the context in which accident has 
placed it. 
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Ill 


Artists generally, it must be confessed, misunderstand the 
task of philosophy, as they misunderstand the task of criticism, in 
connection with their art: it is the task of neither to make rules for 
artists. The making of rules is, on the contrary, the artist’s task. 
He is his own legislator. The rule which obliges him he has given 
io himself, and except as he gives it to himself the role of artist is 
denied to him. 

“When precedents fail to spirit us,” wrote Tom Paine, “we 
must... think, as if we were the first men that thought.” It is 
so. No artist, not even the most original, ever wants the material 
of precedent if he chooses to make use of it. Ilere, as in every 
other connection of importance in the human economy, the dead 
are always with us, always there to be embraced, but it is only the 
living who can embrace the dead, or who can reject them, in a 
living act. The dead speak nothing and command nothing except 
to those who choose to hear or to be commanded. Therefore, to 
each generation of men it is given to think as if it were the first 
generation ever to think. To each generation it is given to make 
that decision by which men determine what work of the dead shall 
have the status of precedent among the living. 

In this lies the freedom of every artist in every generation of 
men. The artist can find authority in precedent only because he 
treats precedent as authoritative. He can find authority in nature 
only because he has constituted it there. He may place authority 
in neither. He is in his role as artist free to legislate as he chooses, 
to make whatever rules of art he chooses. Only one thing is for- 
bidden to him, which circumscribes his freedom, because it is the 
condition of his freedom: he is not free not to choose. He is not 
free to work without a rule. That is the paradox of the artist’s 
freedom: there is no rule which governs all art; yet there is no art 
without rule, and can be none. 

Once, when I had still the innocence of a child, I flew aloft a 
kite and watched it soar like a snared gull in its wild element 


against the sky. Proud untamed thing, pulsing in glorious in- 
security in the wind at its dizzy altitudes, it struggled against the 
bond which denied to it its freedom. Out of love for it, to set it 
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free, to give it freedom, | loosed its string. It fell tragically dead 
upon the soil. Broken, torn, irreparable, it would not fly again, 
and 1, too suddenly grown wiser, wept above it. The restraint 
which held it to the earth was the condition of its mounting to the 
sky. Its freedom was in its bond, not beyond it. Without its bond 
it had no freedom, but only brokenness and cessation. 

Just so, though every artist is free to choose his rule, there is 
no art without rule, and can be none. The freedom of the artist is 
in the rule which his activity respects. Lawless freedom, freedom 
beyond rule, he neither has nor ever in fact wants. For the only 
authentic freedom which men do ever seek, in art or elsewhere, is 
a freedom under law, whose sanctity lies in the fact that they have 
sanctified it, that the law is theirs because they have constituted it 
theirs, and stand committed to preserving it, and themselves in it. 

Art no less than politics involves a kind of legality. It is the 
worst result of the sentimental positivism which we passively 
inherit that it can make nothing of human freedom in any 
connection. Everywhere it equates freedom with caprice. There- 
fore, history, which is the scene of human freedom, everywhere 
confounds it, and confounds it most abysmally in those areas of 
human activity in which it refuses to admit law because it sees no 
legislature sitting. 

The freedom of the artist cannot be understood apart from the 
sense of rightness by which his activity, as he sees his activity, is 
governed. No rightness, no art. He will speak as simply as that, 
and if you cannot see the rightness of his work, neither will you 
have seen the art of his work. For that rightness is the measure of 
his art, and for him at least who makes art, as for those who know 
its virtue wherever it is made, its caprice is not its freedom, but its 


fault. Nightness is imputable to art only where caprice has been 
excluded from it. Properly, the arts are free not because they have 
no rule, but because the rule which they have is a rule which men 
have given to themselves. 


Things so perfect in their art as Keats’ Ode to Autumn abash 
the critical faculty by their simple presence. They enchant and 
disarm. They seem to exist by unsolicited simple gift, like 
sculptured rocks carved by erosion. Their effortlessness is their 
premeditated quality, yet lets them appear as a species of natural 
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growth innocent of design, the simple issue of earth’s thoughtless 
abundance, exhibited by no one’s act, by no one’s calculation, in 
undesigned felicity. These are things of law? Shall one speak 
here of rules? One shall and must, for all that one means, in 
speaking of a rule, is the condition indispensable for any cognition 
of that kind of rightness which these things are admitted to possess. 
If there were no rule, there could be no art, nor could this art be 
thus admired. For wherever rightness is, there also a rule must 
be. Even in these cases in which art is so effortless as not to betray 
itself, the mind which is capable of admiring that quality in it 
knows, knows decisively, that its artlessness is a part of its fiction, 
that its naturalness is a mask which nature can never own. 

There are works of art in which craft operates less consciously 
than this, works whose art is as complete, but unpremeditated. 
Such art is seen in those houses made for meetings of Quakers, 
whose austere beauty attaches to them even in the absence of any 
conscious design that they should wear it. It is seen in factories 
and bridges and aqueducts, in railway terminals and plans of 
cities, works of engineers, who, thinking only to satisfy a need of 
utility, have wrought eloquently as artists despite themselves and 
have celebrated what they touched. It is heard in ballads repeated 
in the anonymity of the human voice, through which a folk speaks, 
and the individual only as a member of the folk, in its immemorial 
accent. 

These too are things of rule? They are. Nor would anyone 
suppose otherwise except for a misconception almost universally 
shared, that only that part of activity is lawful in which principle 
is consciously reflected on. My child’s ear is attuned, just as mine 
is attuned, to hear a solecism of speech when it occurs. The differ- 
ence between my child and me is, that I can state the rule of 
propriety which my child uses but cannot state. That she uses 
the rule is evident from the circumstance that she hears the offense 
against it. The rule’s presence is betrayed by the act in which the 
offense is identified. She knows no rule. She knows not even 
that there is a rule. She simply obeys a rule, senses propriety in 


obedience to one. “Je me l’imagine parce que je le sens. Voyez la 
belle raison!” The same rule is implicit for us both; it is explicit 
only for one. Which is simply to say, that the explicit awareness 
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of it is not essential to its operation, and it will continue to operate, 
and to operate with equal imperiousness and nuance, though its 
operation remain permanently undisclosed. Grammar knows 
nothing, and can prescribe nothing, which is not in this instance 
already engrossed in the disciplined tact of speech that goes before 
it, and could go still without it, in a little child. 

So the law which is implicit in the artist’s act of making and 
in our act of apprehending has been articulated neither by the 
artist nor by us. It is simply engrossed in the act that employs it 
and complies with it. 

But suppose in his act the artist nods, strikes still the chisel 
to the stone, but strikes it vacantly. What guarantee do I have, if 
the formal convention is but partially realized in the work of art, 
that that physical object which is beyond me has necessarily 
implicit in it this convention which is within me? The convention 
by which | apprehend its imperfection is not actual in it, but only 
imperative in me. The convention is simply ideal, my idea of an 
equilibrium which it falls short of realizing, which nevertheless 
I regard it as committed to realizing. By what right do I impute 
this ideal convention to that object, and regard it as necessarily 
implicit in that object? 

By what right has the artist imputed it, and treated it as 
necessary, to the half-formed lump of stone which he still works 
at? 

Simply by this right, that unless that object be grasped under 
the idea of a formal convention, it cannot be construed as art at 
all. Its status as art is what we confer upon it in regarding it as the 
embodiment of a claim. It is not merely the sediment of an artist's 
act; it is the sediment of a lawful act. It is not merely another 
form which experience meets; it is a form demanded, a form for 
which indispensableness is claimed. It is criticizable, either by the 
artist or by us, for that reason only, that the claim which it 
embodies requires to be assessed. Strictly, its art is its lawfulness, 
and nothing else. Its art is its compliance with a normative 
demand. The artist implants that demand; we read it forth. If 
the demand were not independent of the performance, the question 
of the validity of the performance could never significantly arise. 
That at last is what men mean in distinguishing an object of art 
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from an object merely of nature: an object acquires its status as an 
artistic object by its amenableness to that kind of legality under 
which alone it can be regarded as art at all. 

The sculptor creates no form; he does simply, as Michelangelo 
knew,* liberate it from its bed of stone. In that emancipative act 
his work is concluded. All that human craft has done, or can ever 
do, is to canalize in nature effects which remain still nature’s. The 
sculptor elicits from nature a possibility which nature already 
includes, but which nature includes indifferently along with that 
total range of possibilities whereby stone is marred as well as made. 
The artist discovers from, he does not make it, but it is he, not 
nature, who constitutes the rule by which his discovery can be 
acknowledged. What he thus sets free is what art has required of 
stone, what stone, which is silent, is without capacity to require 
of itself. 


IV 


A rule is a condition for the meeting of minds. It does not 
follow that minds will meet upon it. They may not, and when 
they do not, that which is authentic art for one will not be art for 
the other. 

When in the formation of civil community men frame 
constitutions to themselves, they confer legality upon a form of 
society which they already commonly want and in part already 
share. They work out of community. Being met, they announce 
in a constitution the rule which is a condition of their permanent 
association. Law in general presupposes such a_ preliminary 
concert of sentiment. The law implicit in art does not. The artist 
works invariably out of the solitude of himself. That self may be 
in fact so perfectly socialized, so perfectly attuned to the shared 
inward spirit of a society, that its voice is a voice which society 
will spontaneously adopt and acclaim as its own, as if, in the 
poet's words, all of its dumb aspirations had been spoken, and the 
babel of many tongues stilled, in a common idiom. But that 


* Non ha Uottimo artista: Michelangelo’s sonnet has been translated 
by J. A. Symonds, in Renaissance in Italy, vol. I, 827 (New York: The 
Modern Library, 1935). 
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reception is a piece of fortune which the poet has himself been 
powerless to arbitrate. He arbitrates only his own act; he is 
powerless by his simple act to govern the concurrence of society 
beyond him. 

The poet, despite his residence in society, is committed to a 
solitude which society does not of itself afford. He works solitary 
out of his “soul’s invincible surmise.” He works still solitary even 
when his soul’s surmise is one which society will embrace as its 
own unspoken dream. His act, whatever others shall make of it, 
is for him, in its initial occasion, simple soliloquy, and is, as 
soliloquy alone can ever be, the same whether it is heard, or over- 
heard, or unheard. It is soliloquy because it depends upon no 
hearing. It is an artist’s soliloquy because the soliloquist legislates 
the condition of its being heard. 

In the ancient world the sculptor Polykleitos formed a master- 
work, a work of bronze, which came to be known from its motive 
as the Doryphoros, the Spearbearer. He regarded it, and his 
contemporaries joined him in regarding it, as the canon of his art. 
A canon of art is a rule of art. The work was, as Polykleitos 
intended it to be, the sheer distillation and pure concentrate of 
his proper idiom, a visual declaration of his artistic principles. 

The Doryphoros has, like most bronzes of the ancient world, 
long since been reduced to the metal implements of war, cattle- 
trough, and kitchen. The work is nevertheless, despite that 
adventure of its vehicle, preserved, translated into stone, in a 
number of copies. The finest of them, from Pompeii, is to be seen, 
bearing still its ancient title and presumably even still some of its 
former distinction, in the Museo Nazionale in Naples.‘ The thing 
preserved is not of course the vehicle, but the canon, the rule of 
proportions, in which, for the representation of the human nude, 
an ideal convention is fixed upon, prescribing, for anyone who 
would grasp the Polykleitean type, the kind of relationships that 
are to be sought after. The copy is luminous rather for the conven- 
tion it embodies than for the material vehicle which embodies it. 
A form conceived in bronze now impregnates stone. Yet such 


* A. Ruesch, Guida illustrata del Museo Nazionale di Napoli (Naples, 
n.d.) No. 146 (6011). 
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value as it has attaches in the copy, as once it attached in the 
original, to the convention which has presided over its physical 
estate.” 

When in the Renaissance in Italy men rediscovered in the 
silence of such stones the implicit vision of a way of life, it was the 
rule, the spirit of this presiding convention, which actually they 
appropriated. The stones had not themselves to be rediscovered. 
They had lain there to be seen, the human litter of a landscape, for 
more than a millennium. Men saw in them obstacles to plows, 
benches for shepherds, or marble which a kiln could reduce to 
good lime; or if they saw relics, broken artifacts, they saw in 
them only the image of a dead pantheon which they rejected. 
What then, in the Renaissance, for Ghiberti, for Brunelleschi, for 
Donatello, was to be found which had not all along been seen? 
A rule simply. The Renaissance unearthed canons, not stones; 
rules of men, not images of Hermes and nude Aphrodite. I[t was 
the pantheon that was dead, not the rule by which men had once 
celebrated their vision of it; and one may in some part still share 
that astonished vision which found, in the idealized form of Apollo 
impaled nude upon a cross, a way of humanizing the mystery of an 
incarnate God. Strange mixture this, of oil and water, of snow 
and fire? That remained still to be seen. It remains still to see. 
For the moment, only this was seen, that in these ancient stones 


® The sense of the canon is at last singular. It is conceptually informul- 
able exactly in the measure that the work is individual and unique. 

The proportions of the Doryphoros which one succeeds in stating will 
exhibit ratios. For example, the head being assumed as a module, the height 
of the human figure is expressible in the ratio 7:1. But such ratios, even 
geometrically stated ratios, define in fact the style of Polykleitos’ work in 
general, not the style of the Doryphoros in particular. The singularity of 
the convention eludes description. It is not otherwise available than in a 
translation which visibly duplicates it. 

Language has been designed to appropriate only those aspects of the 
sculpture which omit its singularity: for the singularity of the Doryphoros 
it provides, and can provide, only a proper name. Beyond this it refers to 
the convention only by relating it to what falls beyond itself—to the bronze 
which Polykleitos cast, to the marble in which Rome sought to capture it. 
The intrinsic singularity of the convention is literally ineffable. For ordinary 
purposes that singularity falls beyond the propriety of interest. For artistic 
purposes it is, on the contrary, the intuited convention to which all sensi- 
tivity is addressed. 
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was engrossed a principle of vision, a rule and canon, which an 
eye capable of acknowledging it could appropriate. 


Every artist projects thus a canon of art, and aspires to realize 
a canon, in every masterwork which he produces. Every appro- 


priation of his canon is a renaissance, a rebirth of the spirit which 
animated him. The artist will not always, with the self-awareness 
of the ancient sculptor, so describe his work, describe it as a canon 
of art, nor will men who apprehend his work always so describe it. 
Yet that is what we mean in speaking of the art of Shakespeare or 
of Bach or of Michelangelo or of Rembrandt. Soliloquists, they 
legislate, and those who hear or overhear, or who see or oversee, 
see or hear by complying with the rule which they have laid down. 

The artist is a legislator. His is a very peculiar act of legisla- 
tion. It binds no man but him. But the binding of others is 
nothing essential to his act. It is sufficient that he be bound by it. 
His act is legislative because it commits himself. He constitutes a 
type of order, he establishes a formal convention of equilibrium, 
which for his own part he treats as obligatory. His work, the 
thing in nature which he shapes by craft, is a physical exhibition 
of that convention, and he will judge critically the measure of its 
rightness in terms of that convention. ‘That convention is the 
ground of any disinterested contemplation of his work, whether 
he himself or another contemplates it. 


That is why the satisfaction taken in a work of art is never a 
suflicient index of its proper value. A work of art, unless it 
produces satisfaction, can have no value. But satisfaction can be 
acknowledged as a criterion of art only if it be known already 
what kind of satisfaction is admissible as evidence. A work of art 
may elicit satisfaction as a historical document, as an instrument 
of propaganda, as an economic commodity, as a legal chattel, as a 
sexual excitation. In all of these cases the satisfaction is 
indefeasible; in none of them is it relevant, relevant in the sense 
of providing a criterion of art. The only relevant satisfaction is 
the satisfaction which accompanies a disinterested contemplation, 
and while that satisfaction will be a serviceable index of art 
wherever it occurs, it can be known to occur only where the 
conditions of disinterestedness are known. It is these conditions 
which the artist, in his act of legislation, has laid down. 
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Technically, what the artist legislates is a style. That, how- 
ever, is a concentration of idiom which, in the present degradation 
of the term, will not communicate the meaning intended by it. 
Style is of all elements cognate to art the one whose function is least 
understood. ‘To be a work of art is essentially to have style. 
More than that may be necessary. But that at least is necessary, 
and any theory of art which cannot account for its stylistic feature 
is as empty as it is useless. The almost complete irrelevance of 
aesthetic theory to the positive investigation of the arts is owing 
precisely to this defect. For the style of a work of art is not a 
cosmetic ornament which an artist adds to it, having completed it, 
as a girl adds a ribbon to her hair or rouge to her cheek. Neither 
is it an adventitious resemblance which a work is found by 
comparison to share with other works. A work has style, whether 
or not it be compared to works beyond it, whose style it shares. 
Style is the obligatoriness of the formal convention which presides 
over it, the gut of law within it by which it is understood to reflect, 
in an objective presentment, the formal decision of him who made 
it. For the historian, as for anyone who considers art concretely, 
this feature is the central pivot about which all his investigations 
hinge. 

In comparative analysis the historian meditates the phenom- 
enon of style under a deliberate restriction. Provisionally, for the 
purpose of ordering his subject matter, the function of style in art 
is subordinated to its external feature, and style becomes then 
simply a ground of formal classification. It refers to that charac- 
teristic property of a work of art which it shares with other works 


by the same artist, or with other works in the same cultural epoch 
or milieu. 


One may thus speak of the style of Rembrandt, intending by 
that description to indicate the objective feature of his work which 
remains constant throughout the course of his development and 
the range of his subjects. The subjects vary, the times of execu- 
tion vary, the manner remains one. By the identity of the manner 
of Rembrandt all of the works by his hand are allied to each other, 
as, by a difference of manner, any work by his hand is dis- 
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tinguishable from a work by the hand of another. Rembrandt's 
style is his distinctive idiom, the individual stamp by which his 
handiwork may be identified as his, by which it is set decisively 
apart from the handiwork of Hals or Vermeer, who share with 
him only a national idiom, or from the handiwork of Poussin or 
Velasquez or Rubens, who share with him only the idiom of the 
Baroque. 

There are styles not merely of men, but of the seasons of their 
individual development. So, one may mark a distinction between 
the early and late styles of Rembrandt. 

There are styles not merely of men, but of nations and of 
epochs. So, Rembrandt and Vermeer, despite their obvious differ- 
ences, are more intimately related to each other than either is 
related to Raphael; and even when Rembrandt composes his own 
portrait in imitation of Raphael’s Baldassare Castiglione,* the more 
intimate affinity persists: it is a Dutchman who paints, though 
Rembrandt, as little as Raphael, affected to paint as a Dutchman. 

Under this restriction of its meaning, style is the common 
denominator discovered in works of art by comparative analysis of 
their objective formal features. It is simply form, form of a 
higher order of generality, but form considered in abstraction from 
the function which required it. So by this means, in literature no 
less than in painting, in architecture and sculpture as well as in 
music, all of those affinities and distinctions have been noted by 


which the arts have been ordered according to men and epochs, 
and schools and nations. 


The historian for reasons of convenience orders works of art 
according to styles as the biologist, for the same reasons, orders 
living things according to genera and species. He simplifies the 
domain of art by classification as the biologist simplifies the 
domain of living things; and both alike choose, as the basis of 
their classification, intrinsic structure, structure cognate to the 
things to be classified. 


But there ends the similarity of their tasks, and if the his- 


® Raphael, Baldassare Castiglione, c. 1515, Louvre, Paris; Rembrandt, 
Self-Portrait, 1640, National Gallery, London. The more direct allusion is 


to be found in Rembrandt’s etching, Self-Portrait, 1639 (B. 21; H. 168; 
Miinz, 24). 
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lorian, forgetting the restriction which he has placed on the 
meaning of style, were to persist in thinking the biologist’s act 
and his identical, he would desert his proper function. 

Of the forms which the biologist discovers, a hypothesis of 
natural selection will be regarded as a sufficient explanation. A 
fish has its form because nature has not prohibited its form: 
nature has not chosen it; it has simply failed to extirpate it. But 
such a mode of accounting, with respect to the forms of art, leaves 
all that matters, all that matters positively and historically, un- 
explained. It fails to explain why, when nature permits either of 
two alternatives, one exhibits itself and the other does not. 

A people obliged to build in stone will not fling poetically 
into space those cantilevers which require the tensile strength of 
steel. They will not because they cannot: stone will so quickly 
fracture, under a stress of tension, as to mend their error and mar 
their art. So men’s acts, in art as well as life, are limited by the 
conditions which nature sets. 

But still, within the limits of these conditions, a people which 
builds in stone may build either with posts and lintels or with 
arches and vaults. Why, given the means, the materials and the 
knowledge, to build with either, does it build with one rather than 
the other? The answer lies in the decisions which men make 
within the limits which nature indifferently allows. Those 
decisions are not negative conditions; they are positive conditions, 
positive acts of men in the face of nature. 

Style is such a decision. Divorce it from the demands of men, 
treat it merely as form abstracted from the function which 
required it, let it, like Hamlet's sicklied resolution, lose the name 
of action, you naturalize it indeed, but you take from it the signif- 
icance which led the historian to interest himself in it and to 
classify those objects that exhibit it. 

If style had no significance apart from classification, it would 
have none by it, and it is an empty erudition which knows the 
stylistic affiliations of a thousand works of art but knows the 
intrinsic virtue of style in no single one. For style is a cognate 
feature of art. It belongs properly to the making of history, not 
to the writing of it. A work of art, concretely apprehended, has 


style; it is never merely in one. In its primary sense style signifies 
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the responsiveness of a work of art to the formal decision which 
produced it, and has no connection whatever with the circumstance 
that that formal decision which produced it produced also other 
works comparable to it. The latter is a historical contingency 
which may or may not be realized. The responsiveness of a work 
of art to some formal decision on the part of the person who 


fashioned it is, on the contrary, essential to its being considered art 
at all. It is what makes of art, in Longinus’ phrase, the echo of a 
soul. Style belongs in the first instance to the dispositions of 


men; it belongs only derivatively to things, as these dispositions 
have generated them. 
Emile Zola has described the work of the novelist as “nature 


7 


seen through a temperament.” ’ In that phrase the function of 
style in all art has been caught. Style is the convention by which 
a parcel of nature has been transformed. In this transformation 
the permanent interest attaches not to the nature which is trans- 
formed, but to the manner of the transformation, for in that 
manner the vision which subjectivizes nature has objectified itself. 

Greek and Early Christian confront the same order of natural 
happenings; they confront it with the same physical organs of 
vision. Why then should their arts so differ, differ so fatefully and 
so irreconcilably that men discover in them the signature of a 
change of worlds, the broadest which in Western history men do 
ever contemplate? Nature has not changed its habit, they have 
changed theirs; and by these changes they body forth alternatives 
of the human condition. Greek and Early Christian confront the 
same nature; they differ only in their way of confronting it. They 
differ in the way in which, by their own act, they have related 
themselves to it. They differ, in short, according to the rules 
which they affirm, and as the rule of one differs from the rule of 
the other, so shall their arts differ. We therefore speak, and speak 
properly of the Greek temperament and of the Early Christian 
temperament, of Romanesque and Byzantine and Gothic, of 
Renaissance and Baroque and Rococo. By such descriptions we 
mean to indicate a partisanship which belongs to those who 


exercise themselves within the conventions of one attitude of mind 


7 Le Roman Ezpérimental, 5° éd. (Paris, 1881), p. 111. 
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or the other. Philosophically, this partisanship of the artistic 
temperament is a matter of most extreme importance. For it 
precisely requires that we in reflection address ourselves not to 
those theoretically vacant classifications by which works of art are 
catalogued, but to the concrete activities of producing art and of 
interpreting it, in which, in differences of idiom, we discover the 
purest embodiments anywhere to be found of the freedom that 
belongs to all that is human. 


VI 


Art is partisanship. Artistic perception is a partisan act. 
That is why the disinterestedness which is said to belong to the 
aesthetic attitude is everywhere so ambiguously misleading. For 
the beauty of art is never neutral. There is no such thing as 
neutral art. There are only men neutralized by their common 
adherence to a rule of art. That rule is the condition of their 
disinterestedness, and apart from that rule they can have no dis- 
interestedness. 

No art is so little understood as the art of those Impressionist 
painters and Imagist poets whom theory represents as re-instating 
the innocence of vision. An artist’s vision is never innocent: it is 
simply never jaded. As a child sees the world with unjaded vision, 


so the artist sees it, and enables us to see it. But he is, despite 


that, no child, nor are we. Ile sees with predilection, and if his 
predilection seizes the transient image of nature, he values that 
transient image because he sees in it what is permanent in himself. 

What is permanent in himself? The manner of the seeing. 
That only, the manner of the seeing, not the image seen. The 
image may change; the style of mind, the attitude engrossed in it, 
remains fixed. Such is his independence of the image, that he 
will not be governed by it, but governs it, that so it might become 
the mirror of his aflirmation as a man. 

When Christ speaks of himself as the Way, he speaks as 
moral artist and as partisan, and you understand him as both. Not 
the act, but the principle of the act, which the act does but make 
overt, that alone is permanent and prescriptible. The act varies 
according to the circumstances of the actor; the principle does 
not. 
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Just so, though an artist keep the same mistress as his model, 
each painting he makes of her represents his own conversion. 
For is not that what conversion is, the adoption of a rule which 
frees one from one’s own caprice and from that worse caprice that 
comes from subjection to things? Apart from that transforming 
rule which he constitutes in envisaging her she is but a ripple in 
nature, paltry and forgettable, thing amid things, and he too a 
thing among them all. 

In the most merciless series of portraits which the world has 
ever known Rembrandt turned an unrelenting vision, relentlessly 
detached, upon himself. It is, I suppose, the longest sustained, 
as surely it is one of the richest, of all soliloquies. 

I, painting from myself and to myself, 


Know what | do, am unmoved by men’s blame 
Or their praise either. 


Ile worked before a mirror; he grew old before it. The mirror, 
itself vacant, passive, reflected its indifferent silly lights from first 
to last. The features of him who stood before it change, his body 
ages and declines. The style ripens. That is the pregnant revela- 
tion of the series: as the one diminishes, the other takes its 
increase. The manner of seeing enlarges, gains breadth and depth 
and amplitude, discards its own accidents, purifies itself, as if, out 
of the nakedness that shrouds us all, in the solemnity of those 
features which years since had lost their capacity lo surprise or to 
transfix was distilled the whole destiny of mankind, its grandeur 
and its independence, its pathos and its finitude. 

That is the work of innocence? No, only the mirror is 
innocent, the bare conduit of that play of lights which it indiffer- 
ently transmitted. The mirror aflirms nothing; it has nothing to 
affirm. Its innocence is perfect: its innocence is its vacancy. Had 
Rembrandt's canvases reflected only its silly lights as it reflected 
his, the series would have been no revelation of a man. The 
canvases too must have appeared, like the mirror, things among 
things. The art of Rembrandt is in the rule which he constitutes, 
not in the image which he reflects. He impregnates the image. 
The image embodies a convention which he has imparted to it, 
which requires of it what it does not require of itself. That is why, 


as the sense of the requirement becomes more clearly divined, 
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and its embodiment more assured, the status of the image lapses, 
and only its sufficiency, its pure equilibrium, remains. The most 
profound of Rembrandt's portraits are those in which the raw 
image counts least, and at last counts not at all, except as the 
mute occasion for exhibiting a covenant, a world ideally ordered, 
visible but transparent, in which out of dust a spirit breathes. 
In those last emancipated works purified of the dross of things, 
in which his sovereignty is made perfect, what does it matter that 
Rembrandt was the sitter? Shall you not have had his presence 
sovereign and unmistakable, and with the same economy, in any 
other subject? The equilibrium is all, and nothing of thinghood 
remains, in those last acts of his journey’s end. For such is the 
revelation of Rembrandt’s art, and of all art wherever it has become 
in this measure complete, that the proper image of a man is no- 
where in nature, but in the allegiances which he has given to him- 


self. 


Vil 


The artistic function is a role which actors may perform, and 


which they will perform alike on condition that they observe a 
common covenant in performing it. 


As a role may remain unacted, so an artistic function may 
remain unperformed. As a role may be ill acted, so an artistic 
function may be ill performed. The philosophical question with 
respect to the artistic roles which men have given to themselves is 
never Whether there are living actors, or faultless actors, who 
move within those roles. The only question is, “What are the 
conditions which must be observed by any actor who would move 
within them?” 


A work of art is a permanent possibility of enactment, a 
ground for participation, for membership, in an artistic commu- 
nity. Men, living men, either belong to that community, or they 
do not. If they do not, there is a covenant unused, the fossil of a 
vanished act, which men could, but do not, resuscitate in them- 
selves. But if they do, they gain their character from the 
covenant they perform as certainly as it gains its life from their 
performance of it. 
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What are the conditions of a living covenant? Tolstoy sup- 
posed that without a universal communion there could be no art. 
But art does not depend for its validity upon the number of its 
communicants. Essentially, it is as little concerned with the 
extent of its acceptance among men as Christianity is, and as 
Christianity would remain a distinctive attitude of mind if there 
were but one man who professed it, and eyen if none professed it, 
so the alternatives of artistic community remain still defined even 
though no one chooses to animate the roles which they provide. 
One still may ask what it is to be a Christian, though a Christian 
is nowhere to be found. One still may ask what it is to be a 
Wordsworth, though the man Wordsworth is dead and lies buried 
beneath the English landscape he wrote of. 

There are as many artistic communities as there are styles of 
art. Each style commands, for those who participate in its 
covenant, a good which is proper to it; each proscribes goods 
which are not proper to it. 

In that covenant a human being discerns a role, a human 
alternative, a possibility of commitment. It is but one of the 
possibilities. Its educative and civilizing virtue is that it exhibits 
this possibility, that it enlarges the range of human alternatives 
by one. 

It educates, it disciplines, it may not please. Taste is never 
pleased save where it is followed. To fashion taste is not to follow 
it; it is, on the contrary, to oblige it, to require of it that it be 
led. Before Rembrandt or Michelangelo, before the Book of Job 
or the Oedipus at Colonus, before Hagia Sophia or Chartres, 
before Lear or Faust, what matters least of all is what by accident 
I like. For what always I shall like by accident is what ministers 
to my egotism unconfessed. But these are embodied alternatives 
of confession. They were not fashioned with a view to predicting 
my sensibility, nor does their value lie in having anticipated it, as 


some in fact have done. I may reject a confession, I may accept it, 
I must acknowledge it to do either. To acknowledge it is to 
discern the role which it has laid down. 


Aesthetic satisfaction is the problem, not the incorrigible 
datum, of the philosophy of art. The matter at stake is not what 
pleases men, but where satisfaction is to be sought. 
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That is why, though art is not itse!! poral, it sets for men a 
moral problem. Our commerce with art is inevitably, in Matthew 
Arnold's phrase, a criticism of life. The 20th century practices a 
concealment in this matter. It has diminished its relation to art as 
il has extended its knowledge of it. It discovers in art no vision of 
the roles of men, but only goads to feeling, cozened passion. 
Therefore, in the contemplation of “aesthetic objects,” it is not 
likely to experience the contrition of Jerome, who suspected in 
anguish that he loved Cicero as well as Christ. It is not likely to 
say with Erasmus: “St. Socrates, pray for me!” To the Ren- 
aissance the Gothic was barbarous as to the Middle Ages the Classic 
was profane. The covenants of men were opposed. They were 
opposed in art no less than in philosophy. “Dead things with 
inbreath'd sense able to pierce,” they pierce contrarily, and as we 
who regenerate these alternatives of the human in ourselves are 
not immune to their challenges, so neither can we be immune to 
their Oppositions. Our historicism is a cultivated delusion, that 
the dead, if they were wakened, would be at peace. They would 
nol, nor, alas, shall we, who in inheriting them inherit all that 
they in dying left unreconciled. [| count nothing human as alien to 
me. Yet in this is no moral absolution, but a moral problem, the 
very form which the moral problem takes, in art as elsewhere, in 
the 20th century: to find and preserve the limits between tolerance 
and dissoluteness, and between intolerance and fanaticism. For 
the question will always arise, for us as for those before us, “What 
is it to be human, and what to be alien?” That question is 
precisely the question which the artist, among other legislators for 
mankind, puts and answers as a partisan, renouncing a promis- 
cuous inheritance in order to labor at a pure bequest. Humanity is 
what no man can passively inherit. We are human according to the 
covenants we keep. Whether a man shall keep a covenant, or 
shall keep none, is not given him to decide. The only question 
is, “What covenant?” What is the covenant in which human 
sufficiency shall be found? The necessity of putting that question 


is what preserves us in the human estate. It is what preserves art 


in the moral economy and soliloquists in its parliament. 


Michigan State University. 





CONSCIOUSNESS AND WEISS’S MIND 
JOHN LACHS 


 * WORK OF MIND IS INFERENCE, Weiss points out in one of his 


early books.’ His position does not seem to have changed 
appreciably over the years: in Modes of Being he still holds that 
thinking is the essence of mind. He distinguishes two senses of 
thinking, one broad sense which includes memory, anticipation, 
generalization and all other miscellaneous “mental” acts, the other 
more restricted, involving the use of rules for the transformation 
of ideas.” He never goes so far as to define mind; but as he never 
states explicitly that he considers it indefinable, it is possible that 
this was merely an oversight on his part. It is a further question 
whether or not Weiss considers mind reducible. The answer here 
would seem to be in the negative, although by no means un- 
equivocally. I find it very hard to make sense of statements like 
“. . . there would be no harm in saying that the mind is only the 
brain. ..,”° in the framework of the rest of Weiss’s philosophy. 
It is to be admitted, of course, that he appends some conditions to 
the statement I have just quoted; but if we mean by the word 
“brain” anything at all resembling what we mean by it in every- 
day speech or in the biological sciences, I can see no conditions 
whatever under which it will be true to say that the mind is “only 
the brain.” Fortunately, Weiss is less equivocal elsewhere, so that 
this paper will not have to become a tedious refutation of 
reductionism. Weiss holds that the mind is an expression of the 
self, where by “expression” we mean an act by which a being 
attempts to infect its outside with the object of its concern. The 
mind is not the body or any part of it, and the mind is not the self. 
It is an expression of the self, but not its only expression. Other 
expressions of the self are the body, desire, emotion and will. 
Thus mind is not “nothing but” something else: it is just the 


* Paul Weiss, Nature and Man (Holt, 1947), pp. 211, 213. 
* Paul Weiss, Modes of Being (Southern Illinois, 1958) p. 72. 
® Modes, pp. 54-55. 
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expression of the self that it is, and as such irreducible. There is, 
however, a sense for Weiss in which the mind is reducible, namely 
ontologically or in its mode of being. The self is an actuality, and 
Weiss believes that an actuality is the total being of which mind 
and body are different facets. In consequence of this view he holds 
that types of being as widely divergent as body and mind belong, 
nevertheless, to the same mode of being. I find myself unable to 
agree with this view, and the burden of my paper will be to show 
why | think it is an untenable one. 

If | have been correct in my surmise that Weiss is no 
reductionist in the ordinary sense (in which behaviorists, for 
example, are reductionists), then it is evident that he can offer no 
definition of mind in any ordinary or straightforward manner. 
The only way in which he could offer a definition would be, on the 
basis of the ontological reducibility of mind, by reference to 
Actuality of which it is asserted to be a function. But Weiss has 
not provided such a definition, nor is it easy to see how this 
omission could be rectified. For the proposition that mind is an 
expression of the self, the most obvious candidate for a definition, 
does not identify mind uniquely: there are expressions of the self 
which are not mental. Thus what is needed is a differentia, a 
characteristic distinguishing mind from all the other expressions 
of the self. 


The most promising line to take, | suppose, is to insist that 


the mind is not a substance. A substance is never exhausted in any 


one or any set of its manifestations. It is an underlying source of 
manifold potentialities. The maxim esse est operari here does not 
apply. An actuality is a substance; the mind being a facet of 
certain types of actuality is not a substance. Thus it is what it 
does; and its work is to make inferences. This should not be 
misunderstood. From the fact that the mind makes inferences 
it in no way follows that it is itself somehow an inference. Rather, 
it is the faculty of proceeding from premises to conclusions. It is 
the actualization of the inference-making potentiality of the self. 
But here difficulties begin to crop up. Recent advances in 
cybernetics make it impossible for us to identify the activity of 
drawing inferences as the differentiating characteristic of mind. 


In the past few years a wide range of inference-drawing machines 
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have been constructed. Some do mathematics, others logic, others 
still duplicate complex patterns of social behavior. The question 
as to whether these machines think has often been raised: and if 
by thinking we mean simply the eliciting of conclusions from 
premises according to rule, the answer must certainly be in the 
aflirmative. If we would deny this, statisticians could not use 
the “705,” nor astronomers “Univac” or “Maniac,” for the data 
fed into the machine would stand in no obvious and appropriate 
relation to the results obtained. But if such machines share 
with us the capacity of drawing inferences, then either they 
will also have minds, and mind being an expression of the self, 
also selves, or inference-drawing is not the differentiating charac- 
teristic of mind. The former alternative is evidently absurd, and 
the two alternatives are mutually exclusive and conjointly 
exhaustive. Hence mind cannot be the actualization of the 
potentiality of the self to draw inferences. Nor is that potentiality 
one which is restricted to actualities whose insides are selves. 

Weiss’s identification of mind with the inference-drawing 
faculty is a form of the traditional equation of mind with reason. 
From the above considerations it should be evident that such 
identification is indefensible. The question then arises as to what 
we shall consider as the differentiating characteristic of mind. 1 
submit that the only acceptable candidate for this position is 
consciousness. Consciousness is indefinable and irreducible: it is 
pure light, a trancendental station for viewing all things. It is, in 
its essence, cognitive. Though it is indefinable, it may be 
described as the total inner difference between being asleep and 
awake. The external difference between being asleep and awake 
is a matter of degree; it is usually judged by reference to the 
complexity, goal-directedness and versatility of one’s behavior. 
The internal difference, on the other hand, is absolute; if | am not 
conscious, in a very important sense I am not. 

It is very unfortunate that the phenomenon and the concept of 
consciousness are neglected in Modes of Being. In Nature and 
Man Weiss has a brief section on consciousness, but he restricts 
the denotation of the term to pains and pleasures.“ One is 


* Nature, pp. 105-6. 
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conscious if and only if one feels pain or pleasure, where pain and 
pleasure are, roughly, felt changes in mood. Now Aristotle did 
indeed suggest ° that there is a “pain of living”; that due to the 
travail of animal existence all waking life is accompanied by pain 
which is displaced only temporarily by some strong enough 
pleasure. But even though it be true that all consciousness has 
such an accompanying affective tone, this would not justify the 
conclusion that consciousness can only be of pain and pleasure. 
I can be conscious of colors, sounds, tastes, dislikes, hopes, wishes, 
meanings, implications and willings just as | can be conscious of 
pains and pleasures. As Moore very correctly pointed out, 
consciousness is that which sensation of red has in common with 
sensation of blue; and similarly that which awareness of violent 
dislikes has in common with awareness of the taste of onion soup 
or awareness of some philosophical proposition. Consciousness is 
not restricted to feelings, even though feelings are often, or always 
and necessarily, parts of the objective constituents of conscious-ing 
situations. The total inner difference between being asleep and 
awake is certainly more than felt changes of mood; it is more than 
mere consciousness of pleasure or of pain. 

Weiss distinguishes between a transmitted and an_ un- 
transmitted or direct version of feelings. As consciousness is for 
him affective tone or feelings of pain and pleasure, consciousness 


itself has two forms, the two in combination making up expe- 


rience." On the one hand, pains and pleasures exist where and as 
they are consciously undergone. There is direct consciousness of 
pain right in the foot when [ step on a tack, though there is also 
a transmitted version of that pain which reaches the brain in the 
form of nervous impulses and enables us to react to the disturbance. 
It is also only by virtue of this transmitted version of the pain that 
I remember it and the situation in which it occurred.—My first 
remark here is cautionary. It is indeed the case that pains (and 
pleasures) exist as they are consciously suffered, but we must be 
very careful with the claim that they exist where they are 
conscious-ed. It would be misleading to say that the pain is in the 


5 Nicomachean Ethics, 1154b 5-15. 
® Nature, p. 112. 
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foot in the same way in which muscles, tendons and bones are in 
the foot, or even in the way the tack is in the foot before I sit down 
to remove it. No matter how carefully we would search the foot, 
opening it with scalpels or the butcher’s knife, looking behind 
bones and examining the smallest cell, we could never find any- 
thing remotely resembling the pain as it is felt. The pain is not 


located in the foot because, literally, it is not located anywhere. 


The confusion originates in the neglect to distinguish the pain 
from the object which the pain qualifies. Just as the sensation of 
red has no location and is to be distinguished from red objects, 
pain or the experience of pain is non-spatial and has to be dis- 
tinguished from the object to which it is assigned. It is, 
of course, indubitable that we feel pain in the foot exactly as we 
see a brown table out there; but this in no way implies that 
either my feeling or the quality of stabbingness is in the foot, or 
that either my seeing or the quality brown is “in” the table. 
There is also a second, more important, criticism of the 
double-consciousness position. Rationalists like Descartes and 
idealists like T. H. Green commit the fallacy of supposing that 
because consciousness is indefinable it is also unconditioned. 
This may be called an order-mistake, as the fact that consciousness 
is first in the order of knowledge is taken to imply that it is also 
first in the order of generation. The double-consciousness view 
involves a form of this order-mistake. The untransmitted version 
of the pain in the foot does not seem to comply with any of the 
established, physiological necessary conditions of consciousness. 
The view seems to amount to the assertion that neither an un- 
impaired nervous system nor a brain of some complexity is neces- 
sary for the production of consciousness. It is not clear what, if 
anything, is considered indispensable: would it, for example, 
make sense to say that the still living tissues of a foot that has just 
been cut off suffer excruciating pain when pricked with a pin or 
carelessly trampled on? If so, then living tissue everywhere may 
throw off consciousness and we are faced with the problem of 
coordinating the isolated consciousnesses of different parts of the 
body—viz. the problem of somehow synthesizing them all in the 
consciousness of a single subject. A possible way out for Weiss 
would be to claim that the only necessary condition of the pro- 
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duction of consciousness is the self which is somehow diffused 
throughout the body sensitizing and vitalizing it. However, there 
is a threefold objection to this. 

First of all, the notion of such a self is, if unobservable, 
mythological. This objection is not prompted by an unwillingness 
to admit the existence of unobservables, but rather by the 
reluctance to posit unobservables to which observable activity is 
assigned. A source of the point-at-able which is in principle non- 
point-at-able is legitimately open to suspicion. 

The second objection is that there is good reason to suppose 
that animals are also conscious beings, whereas they do not have 
selves. It would be very unfortunate if Weiss held the Port 
Royalist doctrine of the unconscious automatism of animals. This 
view is not only insincere, it is also morally reprehensible as it 
provides a semblance of rational justification for wanton cruelty. 
At one point’ Weiss expressly states that he believes most animals 
are conscious—he is thus not a Port Royalist. But then the claim 
that it is the self which, sensitizing the body, gives rise under 
appropriate conditions to the untransmitted form of consciousness, 
is without very much force. Moreover, if it were the self spread 
out through the body which produced the untransmitted form of 
consciousness, since every act is ultimately an act of the self, it 
would be unintelligible why a second transmitted version of the 
feeling should be necessary to enable us to respond. The self acts 
through the body and thus through the brain. It is perfectly 
conceivable that suffering instantaneous untransmitted pain in the 
foot, the self should not wait for the arrival of the transmitted 
version but institute countermeasures at once. This is especially 
clear in the case of the giant, miles high, that Weiss introduces 
into the discussion. If a nervous impulse travels at the fairly un- 
spectacular rate of 40 yards per second, it will travel from the foot 
to the head of a giant 30 miles high in 22 minutes. Now is it not 
absurd to suppose that the giant’s self, a unified, active, intelligent 
being, will suffer excruciating pain for close to half an hour, but 
nevertheless patiently refrain from responding until the trans- 
mitted version of the pain reaches the brain? If indeed there is a 


* Nature, p. 119. 
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self expressed in the body directing the activity of the man, non- 
physiological shortcuts to physiological functions should be com- 
mon occurrences, and the giant’s self would take corrective action 
to eliminate the pain well before the half hour is up, so that motor 
response via the efferent nerves would meet the sensory input 
carrying the transmitted version of the pain via afferent nerves 
somewhere halfway between the giant’s head and foot. 

Weiss's view that the mind is the inference-making faculty 
forced him to distinguish the mental from the volitional, the 
emotional and the desiderative. The act of willing, or the act of 
being angry certainly involve no inference. They may presuppose 
a wide variety of inferences; recognitions, generalizations, identi- 


fications. But to will is not to conclude, to desire is not to pass 


from premise to conclusion. Will is considered by Weiss to be a 
type of mediator between body and mind; a _ peacemaker 
presenting the body's objectives to the mind, or alternatively the 
mind's objectives to the body. As such it is, for Weiss, neither 
physical nor mental. There is, however, very little to recommend 
this view. If an act of will or a desire is not mental, it would be 
hard to say what is. An act of will is, so far as we can tell, a 
consciousness of effort: a visual sensation may be a consciousness 
of red or of green. Is there any reason to suppose that the latter 
is mental whereas the former is not? Our everyday intuition is 
also strongly in favor of the view that emotions, desires and 
willings are mental in nature. ‘The distinction between mental 
and physical is essentially a distinction between private and 
public, the observable-for-one and the observable-for-all. Now 
what can be more private than one’s hopes, desires, secret 
aspirations or loves? An inference is known by introspection just 
as desires are known by introspection. There is no obvious 
principle by which to distinguish the mental from the allegedly 
non-mental here. Also, there would seem to be no point in dis- 
tinguishing five different types of being, when we can do with 
just two. Thus the specification of consciousness as the differ- 
entiating characteristic of mind has the added advantage of 
eliminating Weiss’s pentachotomy of body, mind, desire, emotion 
and will in favor of a dichotomy of body and mind, grouping the 
three remaining modes of self-expression as types of mental 
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phenomena, in conformity with the view of reflective common 
sense. 

The question now arises as to the ontological status of mind, 
where by mind we understand consciousness, in the framework of 
Weiss’s philosophy. It is evident that consciousness has certain 
irreducible ontological characteristics, which determine the type 
of being it is. First of all, consciousness is non-spatial. Though 
the red color patch of which I am conscious is extended (in visual 
space), my consciousness of the red patch is not extended. More- 
over, it makes no sense to say that sensations or conscious volitions 


have location, so that this sensation of red may be specified as 
being, say, two yards to the right of that sensation of blue. 
Consciousness is imperceptible; a transparent cognitive force. 
A conscious perspective is a transcendental station for viewing 
things, where “transcendental” is taken in its original Kantian 
sense of “pertaining to the conditions of the possibility of expe- 
rience.” Finally, conscious moments are synthetic perspectives; 


consciousness is an activity in the Aristotelian sense (energeia); it 
is complete and self-contained at each moment of its existence and 
is a means to nothing beyond itself. 

Now an actuality, Weiss states in the very first proposition of 
Modes of Being, is a being in space. Consciousness, however, is 
unextended, and as such can neither be, nor be part of, an actuality. 
That a man is not all mind is a truth self-evident to everyone but 
the most obdurate idealist. Weiss believes that a human being is 
a self, not as it is in itself, but as expressed in body and in mind. 
It is, of course, rather paradoxical that the hard core of an 
actuality which is spatial should be a non-spatial self, but this is a 
topic which I shall not discuss here. The second part of the 
proposition I am here considering, namely that consciousness can- 
not be a part of any actuality, should be immediately evident. The 
spatial can clearly have no unextended parts. 

“What is not an Actuality, a possibility, an existent field, or 
an eternal being is a derivative,” Weiss states." As consciousness 
is not an actuality, nor any of the other three modes of being, it 
must be a derivative. Weiss distinguishes “at least” three types of 


® Modes, p. 26. 
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derivative: (1) the produced, (2) the residual, and (3) the 
analytic derivative. Each of the four modes of being has deriv- 
atives of all three types. A produced derivative on the plane of 
actuality is the resultant of an interplay of actualities. Space is a 
good example. Consciousness is not a derivative of this type 
because it is quite conceivable that all other conscious beings should 
be destroyed tomorrow by some cosmic holocaust, while I remained 
in full possession of my powers, conscious of how lucky | was to 
have escaped the fate of my fellows. In general, any actuality or 
all actualities other than myself may be annihilated without my 
awareness being thereby simultaneously extinguished. To the best 
of our knowledge mind is in no way dependent either in its emer- 
gence or for its continued existence on the interrelationships of 
actualities. The conditions of the possibility of consciousness, 
given the minimum requirements for the propagation of animal 
life, are internal to the actuality. 

A residual derivative is an Actuality which has been deprived 
of some essential feature. The examples Weiss gives are facts, or 
an actuality as past. It should at once be evident that conscious- 
ness is not a residual derivative. Consciousness is neither a present 
nor a past actuality; and it is not an actuality deprived of some 
vital feature. An analytic derivative is an abstracted feature of 
an actuality. Weiss is, unfortunately, brief to the point of being 
epigrammatic here. From the few hints he gives I conjecture that 
analytic derivatives are of two types. (1) They are what have 
traditionally been called universals qualifying the actuality, or 
(2) they are parts of the actuality. To the first part would belong, 
among others, the color, height, weight, disposition of a man: to 
the second the parts of his body—his eyes, his nails, his kidneys. 
Neither the first nor the second type of analytic derivative has 
independent existence; they have no being as apart from the 
actuality from which they have been abstracted. Now although 
this point is debatable—Platonists have made a fair case for the 
independent reality of universals, and eye-banks and blood-banks 
provide plentiful evidence that parts of the body may exist by them- 
selves or as “abstracted” for indefinite periods—at least the dis- 
tinction between the two types of analytic derivative is acceptable. 
But consciousness does not fall within the scope of either of these 
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two types. First of all, we have already established that conscious- 
ness cannot be part of an actuality if an actuality be thought of as 
a being in space. It may, however, be claimed that consciousness 
is a part of the self, which is non-spatial. The concept “to be a 
part of” when it refers to non-spatial entities, is not as precise as 
it could be. It may be taken either (a) in the sense in which an 
idea x is analytically contained in, viz. is derivable from, another 
idea y, or (b) in the sense in which a something x is contained 
potentially in a something y; y has the potentiality to become x or 
to produce x.—Now it is evident that the idea of consciousness is 
not analytically contained in the idea of the self; nor are we here 
concerned with ideas or concepts but rather with “things” or 
phenomena. The containment in the self of consciousness in its 
potentiality is a more interesting suggestion, and | will deal with 
it later. 


Secondly, consciousness is not a universal. It does not 


qualify a man the way, say, his color does, or his size or his shape. 


Here again, it is essential to distinguish the act of conscious-ing 
from the objects conscious-ed. The objects of consciousness are, 
perhaps, universals; the act of consciousing (though its pattern 
is a universal) is not itself as enacted a universal. A universal is a 
repeatable quality or relation: consciousness is neither a quality 
nor a relation, but a series of acts. Thus it falls under none of 
the three types of derivative discussed by Weiss. I have previously 
noted that he said there are “at least” these types of derivative 
being. By the “at least” I take it he is implying that there are or 
may be others. If there are other types of derivative being, it was 
a grave omission on his part not to have discussed them. Perhaps 
there is some subordinate mode which would exhibit how the type 
of being of which consciousness partakes is legitimately derivable 
from the type of being characteristic of Actuality, and since Weiss 
admits that God is conscious, also from the type of being charac- 
teristic of God. If so, we will just have to wait until such a 
reduction is actually produced. After carefully thinking it over 
I can see no other derivative mode that could be introduced to do 
the job, though it may well be that this is due to blindness on my 
part. 


It may here be objected that we have overlooked the most 
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obvious alternative for formulating the ontological reduction of 
consciousness. Why is it insufficient to say that mind or conscious- 
ness is an expression of the self, where by self we understand the 
impalpable, substantial core of the man, and by expression the act 
or series of acts by which a being attempts to infect its outside with 
the object of its concern? The objection is a legitimate one but has 
in part been already answered. To say that the mind is an 
expression of the self tells us, in effect, nothing of the specific 
ontological status of mind. The living body also is an expression 
of the self, and the mind’s mode of being and the body’s mode of 
being are as divergent from one another as any two modes can be. 
The hody is extended, the mind is non-spatial: the body is a locus 
of manifold potentialities, consciousness is all fulfillment, pure 
actuality. Thus we have to look for some characteristic that would 
differentiate one type of self-expression from another. But such a 
differentiating characteristic is, so far as I can see, nowhere forth- 
coming. Moreover, it cannot be forthcoming at all unless Weiss 
is to become a very unsophisticated kind of reductionist. For a 
differentiating characteristic screening the mental from the bodily 
expression of the self—unless it were to be this, that the one is 
conscious whereas the other isn’t, which on our view of mind 
yields only tautologies—would inevitably turn out to be the 
defining characteristic of mind. 

The final possibility is to hold that the self contains in itself 
the potentiality of consciousness, and thus that mind is merely the 
actualization of one of the potentialities of the self. If it is indeed 
the case that there is a self-identical, enduring, substantial self 
forming the core of every human being, then the proposition that 
the mind is contained potentially in the self is indubitably true. 
Now if we could somehow translate the potentiality-actuality 
distinction into cause-effect terminology, by the maxim “there is 
nothing in the effect that was not in the cause” we may be able to 
argue on Weiss’s behalf that consciousness as actualized cannot 


have a different mode of being from consciousness as potential in 
an Actuality. The difficulty is that such a translation of potential- 
actual terminology into cause-effect terminology is unfeasible. 
Moreover, it is just not true that x as potential must have the same 
type of being as actual x. To argue that this is the case is to argue 
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with the reductionists and to commit the genetic fallacy. It is 
indubitable that consciousness is not ultimate in the order of 
generation: Weiss believes that it is dependent for its existence 
on the self, modern physiology and at least some theories of mind 
hold that it is dependent on the nervous system and the brain. 
The question is whether that which is genetically derivative may, 
nevertheless, be ontologically irreducible. If one subscribes to a 
theory of emergent evolution, to bring but one example, the 
answer will be in the affirmative. Until some acceptable reduction 
of consciousness is presented, I myself am inclined to accept the 
view that though biologically conditioned, it is ontologically 
ultimate.” 


College of William and Mary. 


® But if consciousness, despite its dependence in the order of generation, 
is ontologically primary, Weiss’s four modes of being must be supplemented 
by a fifth. Consciousness as the fifth mode will be indefinable though, as 
stated in the beginning, it will not be indescribable. If the necessity of 
having to postulate a fifth mode is to be avoided, it is incumbent on Weiss 
to show how some of the characteristic features of consciousness fit into, or 
are deducible from, the modes of being characteristic of Actuality and of 
God. Until this derivation is accomplished, it will not be unjustified to 
believe that there are at least five irreducibly different modes of being instead 
of four. 





CRITICAL STUDIES 


PLATO’S PARMENIDES 
AND POSITIVE METAPHYSICS 
ROBERT S. BRUMBAUGH 


i WituraM Lyncu, in his recent commentary, has given us 
a clearly written and attractive study which construes the hypoth- 
eses of Plato’s Parmenides in a “positive, metaphysical” way.’ Sy 
this he means that—as opposed to rhetoric, myth, or poetry—this 
Platonic text is to be read as a didactic and literal statement of a 
metaphysical doctrine.” This approach is maintained throughout 
the study with a single-mindedness which, some readers will feel, 
tends to overlook a good many “positive metaphysical” values of 
other frames of reference and possible interpretation. 

But though the illumination cast on the text by this approach 
may be only a narrow band of light, it is nevertheless a brilliant 
one. The hypotheses do in fact, it is shown, lend themselves to 
treatment as a constructive “metaphysics of unity” in which each 
stage of the argument explores some further aspect of any entity 
which is one. This is a topic of genuine concern to all philosophy. 
Whether we are atomists or Hegelian idealists, our thinking 
involves decisions as to what constitutes an entity—a “real” unit 
of being. And once we establish certain conditions as necessary 
for the existence of anything that is to be some one thing, we 
find we have made a far reaching and systematic philosophic 
decision or discovery. The thesis here advanced, that Plato’s eight 
successive discussions of “the one” constructively develop necessary 


* William F. Lynch, S.J., An Approach to the Metaphysics of Plato 
through the Parmenides (Georgetown University Press, 1959). 

? Ibid., pp. 18-19, n. 48 p. 73, and, p. 73: “Over against perhaps all 
the other dialogues, the eight hypotheses of the Parmenides are pure meta- 
physics ... And every myth or mythological tendency in the dialogues 


must, therefore, be thrown up against the philosophical accuracies of the 
Parmenides. . . .” 
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aspects of any unit that can exist, thus relates a problem of Platonic 
scholarship to philosophy more generally. 

The thesis is advanced that as the first stage in this Platonic 
development and exploration of a metaphysics of unity, the 
notorious first hypothesis (in which absolute unity is proven by 
Plato to exclude all other relations or properties) is a proof that 
every single being has an ineffable core of self-identity which can- 
not be discursively characterized or known. The Neo-Platonic 
notion that this inner identity is caused by some transcendent One 
which is the principle and ground of all other being is rejected. 
The second hypothesis then shows that every single entity, though 
single, has parts; the third introduces and explores the role of 
the “limit” in structuring part-whole relations; the fourth brings 
in the notion of a field with continuity; the fifth and sixth 
hypotheses show what kind of non-being every entity must have, 
and what kind it cannot have; while the seventh explains and 
criticizes the “doxastic” view which mistakes a penumbral 
appearance for the entire reality, and the eighth, finally, shows 
that if there is no unity, there can be no world at all.’ This reading 
makes excellent sense, and permits the author to show that in other 
Platonic contexts, one or another of these aspects of the Platonic 
form may be stressed without contradiction, since each form, as 
a form, must share them all. The suggestion is also offered that 


in this way the problem of “participation” can be solved, by 


showing that this problem is in no way peculiar to a form- 
instance relation, but occurs on every level of reality, as well as 
between levels.“ Here a Platonist may wonder whether this 
suggestion is a “solution” or, rather, a further complex problem.’ 

The “metaphysics of unity” developed in this way is a very 
good one in strictly metaphysical terms, and its explication leaves 
little doubt that Plato himself had some such scheme in mind at 


* Hypothesis iia, on the “instant,” as an “interval” which is “another 
positive form of non-being,” is treated as adding to the emerging charac- 
terization of a “one” if that one is in time. 

* Ibid., pp. 235-243. 

5 Is it in fact a “solution” to show that all single entities, whether 
forms or not, have analogous, paradoxical inner complexity and articulation? 
This may be what we find as fact; but would not Plato also want to ask 
why the case is this way? 
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least as part of his design for these hypotheses. I think that the 
extension of Father Lynch’s metaphysics of unity to the treatment 
of the history of philosophy increases one’s confidence and appreci- 
ation: different philosophers seem to be emphasizing one or 
another of the options that the Platonic hypotheses offer, and they 
seem to run into trouble whenever they treat these options as 
exclusive rather than as complementary. The study itself is austere 
in sticking to its main point, without historical excursions; but if, 
for example, Whitehead’s treatment of simple, diffuse, and modal 
location were put in parallel column with the first three hypotheses, 
the contemporary relevance and philosophic viability of this 
doctrine of unity would become even more clear.* 

And yet, there are too many parts left over, too many 
dimensions and details unexplored and unexplained, to allow even 
the most appreciative critical reader to think that there is here a 
complete or definitive exposition of Plato’s text. The exposition in 
Father Lynch’s text (as opposed to his notes, which show 
sensitivity to and appreciation of other scholarly interpretations, 
except the Neo-Platonic one) has a certain impatience to confirm a 
thesis, and, at least in my opinion, various signs that Plato had 
much more in mind are not given enough attention or weight. 

In the first place, Platonists are not likely to accept the notion 
that these hypotheses have a unique status in Plato’s writings, that 
for once he gave up mythology and indirection and parody and 
settled down to write us (thinly disguised as a dialogue with 
Parmenides as spokesman) a didactic Manual of Ontology. In 
addition to the frequent criticisms of the lecture method and the 
written word throughout the Dialogues, the reader will remember 
Plato’s caustic “book review” of Dionysius’ manual (Epistle vii 
342A ff.) where, speaking as himself, Plato extends a condemna- 
tion to textbooks generally. Nor do I find the prologue to the 
Parmenides itself quite consistent with this interpretation. Father 


® For example, Whitehead’s treatment of location in Science and the 
Modern World, Chap. iii, criticizes one-sided notions of location that had 
colored modern philosophy. On the one hand, selective attention to space 
in its role as insulator gives us a picture of a world of absolutely isolated 
entities which is an incomplete picture; yet a concept of diffuse location 
where a part has no independence of the fused whole seems equally far from 
what is reasonable or what we experience concretely. 
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Lynch is right and perceptive in arguing that, even in the 
Parmenides, we are dealing with a Platonic dialogue that has an 
aesthetic dimension; but he does not press his point far enough to 
consider some of the questions that it raises. Surely the choice 
of a group of star-crossed, aggressive young men (Socrates alone 
excepted) as the characters who listen to Parmenides and admire 
him requires explanation.’ And the treatment of Zeno’s “book” 
does not reassure us as to Plato’s faith in literal textbook writing. 
Does not the legend of its theft and the explanation that it was only 
a contentious youthful work make Plato’s dramatic commentary 
more sardonic when he portrays Zeno, now middle-aged, still 
reading solemnly from his monograph (with Parmenides absent) ? * 


And the fact that Plato’s individual demonstrations in the hypoth- 


eses are cast in a rigid deductive, “Euclidean,” form (the text, in 
its transmission, seems to have lost rather than gained in this 
formal rigidity) at once leads us to ask whether this could be the 
form Plato himself would choose for a didactic exposition of the 
central doctrine of Platonism; isn’t there rather some overtone of 
critical parody here that needs attention (not, I agree, any overtone 
of sophistry or sheer hilarity) >’ 


* If this is serious metaphysics, why such a peculiar cast? The con- 
versation is remembered at all only because Antiphon once found it a sur- 
rogate for the more intense interests and pleasures of horse-racing. The 
selection of Pythodorus, Aristoteles, Zeno, and Antiphon (at second hand) 
should suggest something more than the obvious point that metaphysics is 
not suitable for everybody. 

® This intended irony in the picture of a grown man still reading 
his contentious boyish work helps explain why Plato mentioned Zeno’s exact 
age earlier. 

® An extraordinary tight symmetry and rigid form is one of the most 
intrusive properties of these hypotheses; see, for example, the remarks of 
R. Robinson (Plato's Earlier Dialectic, revised edition, the final chapter). 

‘A quasi-Euclidean proof pattern seems held constantly, certainly through 
the first four hypotheses, down to fine detail, such as: the q.e.d. repetition 
of each “theorem” after it is proven, a “questioning” response by Aristoteles 
to mark new theorems as they are introduced, the further shadings of re- 
sponse that group subordinate units of proof into sub-sections, the verbatim 
repetition with reference back to what was said or was seen of earlier pro- 
positions needed as premisses again in later theorems. A close look at the 
variants and the text shows that these slight but significant details were not 
appreciated, still less superimposed, accentuated, or invented by any of 
the copyists and editors from the sixth century A.D. to the Renaissance. 
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But my hypothetical Platonist who asks these questions is 
usually more addicted to philosophy than philology, and probably 
would not bother with them if he were not, somehow, disappointed 
by the overall result of what he must admire as a brilliant piece of 
dialectic. What he misses may be more attention to the fate of 
the “forms” of beauty, justice, and good. These are the forms that 
young Socrates is certain there are, and that he says he preferred 
to occupy himself in contemplating.’” On pp. 235-36, Father 
Lynch does suggest that there is some grounding of his dialectic 
of unity in a theory of value, but he does not make the Parmenides 
itself prove the point. . Yet, in the given historic and dramatic 
context, should we not expect the Parmenides to offer some 
demonstration of the limits as well as the scope of dianoetic 
“hypotheses” about unity and logic?” 

A less sympathetic, more analytical reader will, I suspect, 
approach this study with a feeling that speculative commentators 
have often been able to offer brilliant interpretations of the 
Parmenides in outline, from a distance, but have found it quite 
another matter to defend these outlines by confronting the detail 
of the text, proposition by proposition. Such a reader will find a 
number of details to question, of which five samples may indicate 
five types of question. 1) Why is it an “error” on Cornford’s part 
to “deduce” from the premisses that it has no properties and stands 
in no relations that the one of the first hypothesis is unique 
(monogenes)?"* 2) Why, having criticized other interpreters for 


1° Parmenides 130B7 (young Socrates is sure there are forms of such 
things as “justice . . . and beauty and good”); 130D8 (and he concerns 
himself with these, rather than with such problems as Parmenides raises 
about the status of forms of “undignified things”); and 135C9 (Parmenides, 
in recommending logic, begin by a reference to the practice needed to 
define “beauty and justice and good and each one of the ideas. . .”); also 
131B3 (where young Socrates’ attempt to explain participation by the simile 
of the day reminds the reader of the simile of the sun in Republic V1). 

11 The repeated stress on “hypotheses” (Zeno’s, those of anybody who 
is studying dialectic, Parmenides’ own) in the Parmenides should remind 
us that the function of dialectic in the Republic is to transcend such postu- 
lates; the fact that we are dealing with metaphysical, not mathematical, 
hypotheses in the Parmenides (as Parmenides makes particularly clear at 
136B6) certainly does not alter their status in dialectical inquiry. 

12 Lynch, op. cit., p. 56, n. 6. If a one has no properties and stands 
in no relations, what more is needed to define it as “unique”? For if there 
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their inconsistency in using different canons of evaluation for 
different passages, does the author dismiss one entire theorem of 
hypothesis ii as “sophistical” and not worth further inquiry?” 
3) In passing criticism, again of Cornford, the assertion is made 
that two arguments which he treats as different have “precisely 
the same quality”; can one say this, when the first argument of the 
two is formally complete and valid, but the second almost un- 
recognizably elliptical or downright faulty? * 4) Why does Plato 
organize the argument by selecting exactly the theorems he does, 
in the order he does, within the hypotheses? On the present 
interpretation, the choice could, it would seem, have been any set; 
and isn’t it a weakness of interpretation not to have more to say 
about such a crucial element in the architectonic?” 5) What 
happens to the aesthetic, dramatic dimension when Aristoteles 


were any other ones (as the author in this context seems to think there are) 
this one would stand in relation to them as other. The positive point being 
developed, that every one has its own ineffable identity, does not and cannot 
require that there be other ones: from its own innermost standpoint, every 
entity can be, and is, as alone and unique as Parmenides’ isolated, undivided 
whole of being. 


18 Op. cit., pp. 124-26, treating Parmenides 147C-148D (theorem 6 of 
hypothesis ii). Here, where the text and overall interpretation appear very 
hard to reconcile, we are told that “Plato has his tongue in his cheek” 
(p. 126), the argument “may be described as predominantly ‘clever’ and 
somewhat sophistical” (p. 124), and that “It seems without point to go any 
further with these difficult constructions” (p. 126). But on p. 81, n. 2, 
we read that “Consistency is a virtue for the interpreter... We may 
suspect that sometimes a commentator accepts lines as ironic if such a view 
helps his case, or rejects the possibility of irony if it does not.” 

* The first argument is a complex deduction, from premisses treating 
designation, that two things can be called “other” only in virtue of at least 
one common property; the second argument is the abrupt assertion that 
since same is the contrary of other, and other caused similarity, the same 
must cause dissimilarity. This latter conclusion could be established from 
hypothesis i by the same logical transformation that the first proof involves, 
in which case it is valid, but terribly elliptical; otherwise, it simply does not 
follow. 

15 Tbid., pp. 129-30: “. . . it would have been possible for Plato to give 
substantially the same dialectical proof for the compossibility of all contrary 
pairs. If, however, he is constantly shifting the nature of his proofs, the 
explanation is simple. He is taking individual predicates as pretezrts to 
introduce other subsidiary metaphysical and physical problems . . .” But 
what architectonic dictates the need and order of these “pretexts” ? 
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enters the discussion? Does the apparent discrimination and 
shading of his responses, his periodic forcing of fresh starts by 
balking completely, serve as a running commentary on Parmenides’ 
long argument? If so, how qualified is this young man, told to 
answer briefly and not make trouble, to offer any commentary?” 
(Questions of detail of these five types—metaphysical, logical, 
architectonic, and aesthetic—plus others more strictly philological 
may be the result of some misunderstanding of the commentary; 
they may be merely calling attention to matters of cabinet-making, 
which a little work with the tools at hand could answer and 
tighten; but they may be transient signs that the Parmenides has 
more complexity than this approach reveals. If that is the case, 
perhaps we can look at the commentary self-referentially, and 
suggest that its unity is too like that of the one of the first 
hypothesis which it treats, not enough like that of the third. 
Both speculative and analytical readers are likely to return at 
once to a re-reading of the Parmenides after finishing this 
commentary. And when they return, in the light of this study 
they will probably see in Plato’s text the description of a world of 


logically interconnected structural forms, a world which they will 
feel that they have seen before, though perhaps they cannot 
remember where. 


Yale University. 


6 Aristoteles is neglected except for his responses at the end of hy- 
pothesis i. Perhaps he should be; yet his hesitations do seem to draw atten- 
tion to a difference between “horizontal” and “vertical” inferences (the former 
holding on one level of being, the latter moving from being to becoming). 
If Plato meant to have his reader notice this distinction, the detail becomes 
potentially both suggestive and important. 





WHITEHEAD’S METAPHYSICS 
Vv. C. CHAPPELL 


A WHITEHEAD RENAISSANCE seems to be in progress. One sign of 


this is the number of Whitehead’s books which have been reprinted 
in the past five years. Some of these are paperbacks, to be sure, 
whose appearance can be attributed to the present boom in paper- 
backs. Even so, the number of paper editions of Whitehead’s 
writings now available is striking; there are nine at least, and 
seven of these have come out since 1955.’ And it is not only as 
paperbacks that Whitehead’s books have been reissued; hard 
cover reprints of no less than six previously out-of-print volumes 
have appeared since 1955.° Leaving out the early Organisation of 
Thought, most of which was later included in The Aims of Educa- 
tion, only one of the eleven philosophical books which Whitehead 
published in his lifetime is now out of print, viz., The Principle 
of Relativity. If we add An Introduction to Mathematics, which 
was reissued (in this country) in 1948, and the posthumous 
collection, Essays in Science and Philosophy (published in 1947), 
the total of Whitehead’s writings now in print is even more 
impressive. The interesting thing is that in 1954 this total was 
just half what it is today. 


1 The nine, with publishers and dates of initial publication, are as 
follows: The Concept of Nature (University of Michigan Press [Ann Arbor 
Books], 1957); Science and the Modern World (New American Library 
[Mentor Books], 1948); Symbolism: Its Meaning and Effect (Putnam’s 
[Capricorn Books], 1959); The Aims of Education (New American Library 
[Mentor Books], 1949); The Function of Reason (Beacon Press, 1958); 
Adventures of Ideas (New American Library [Mentor Books], 1955); Modes 
of Thought (Putnam’s [Capricorn Books], 1958); Essays in Science and 
Philosophy (Philosophical Library [Wisdom Library], 1958); and An I[ntro- 
duction to Mathematics (Oxford University Press [Galaxy Books], 1958). 

? These, with their dates of reissue, are: An Enquiry Concerning the 
Principles of Natural Knowledge (1955); The Concept of Nature (1955); 
Religion in the Making (1956); Symbolism: Its Meaning and Effect (1958) ; 
The Aims of Education (1959); and Modes of Thought (1956). The first 
two are published by Cambridge University Press, the others (in this coun- 
try) by Macmillan. 
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A more significant indication of the revived interest in White- 
head, however, is the number of first-rate studies of his philosophy 
which have been produced in recent years. Three have been 
published; each is superior in scope, depth, and philosophic 
insight to the studies hitherto available. In addition, two more 
works are announced for early publication, one of which at least is 
of the same high caliber.” The authors of these recent books are 
neither apologists nor detractors, neither loyal disciples nor ideo- 
logical enemies of their subject. In the main they are themselves 
philosophers, concerned to understand and to help others under- 
stand the constructions of a philosophic master builder, one who, 
unfortunately, did not himself do all he might have done to 
facilitate such understanding. We have long needed studies of the 
sort now appearing. More work is needed (including, as I shall 
suggest later on, work of kinds different from that so far under- 
taken) for our comprehension to be complete, and our assessments 
sure. But these recent books have brought these goals within 
striking distance. 

The first of the three published studies referred to above was 
Nathaniel Lawrence’s Whitehead’s Philosophical Development, 
which appeared in 1956. Lawrence confined himself to White- 
head's early works, through Symbolism, and stopped short before 
the great speculative books of Whitehead’s last years. Lawrence’s 
account of these early works and their interrelations is by far the 
best we have. He has been criticized, and I think justly, for his 
thesis about these works, viz., that in them Whitehead vacillated 
between a “realistic” and a “conceptualistic” point of view, which 
vacillation makes for confusion and even inconsistency in the 
presentation of crucial ideas, though it also, as he says, “fostered 
and promoted Whitehead’s development as a philosopher” (xiv). 
But the thesis can be overlooked in reading Lawrence’s book, 
without its wealth of interpretive and critical insight being lost. 


3’ IT have seen one of these two works in manuscript: Robert Palter’s 
Whitehead’s Philosophy of Science, announced for early 1960 by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. The other work is known to me only through a 
publisher’s notice; hence, I can make no judgment about it. It is The 
Philosophy of Whitehead by Wolfe Mays, and is to be published (in the 
U.S.) by Macmillan. [Editor's note: this work has now been published. ] 
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Lawrence's book was incisively reviewed in these pages by 
Ivor Leclerc.‘ I shall, accordingly, restrict my attention in this 
article to the other two published studies referred to above. One of 
these is Leclerc’s own book, Whitehead’s Metaphysics.* The other 
is William Christian's Interpretation of Whitehead’s Metaphysics.* 
Leclerc and Christian take up, as it were, where Lawrence leaves 
off; both concentrate on Whitehead’s later works, and mainly, 
among these, on Process and Reality. They have written different 
kinds of books, however, and before discussing each book in detail 
[ want to say a word about their differences. 

The fundamental difference between the two books is 
indicated by their titles. Christian has written “an interpretation,” 
Leclerc “an introductory exposition.” Both are primarily con- 
cerned to establish Whitehead’s meaning; hence both refrain very 
largely from criticism, but they have gone about this task with 
different ends in view. Christian has a clear thesis, or set of inter- 
locking theses, about what Whitehead’s position is. Accordingly, 
he argues in presenting Whitehead, using citations from White- 
head's works as evidence for his conclusions, and taking pains to 
rule out alternative conclusions as to their meaning. He also goes 
into Whitehead in considerable detail, and since one of his main 
theses is that the various aspects of the Whiteheadian doctrine are 
coherent, in the strong, Whiteheadian sense, there is little in 
Whitehead’s metaphysics that is left out of his account. 
Christian's, in short, is a book primarily for the Whitehead 
specialist, one who knows the texts and even something of the 
scholarly controversies that have grown up about their inter- 
pretation. 

Leclerc, on the other hand, has aimed his book at those with 
little knowledge of Whitehead’s works. His concern is to acquaint 
his readers with them, to put them at their ease in their presence; 
he has tried to divest both the stuff and the style of Whitehead’s 
thinking of the strangeness which newcomers to it so often feel. 


* “Whitehead’s Philosophy.” See this Review, XI (September 1957), 
68-93. 
5 Ivor Leclerc. Whitehead’s Metaphysics: An Introductory Exposition 
(New York: Macmillan, 1958). 
* William A. Christian. An Interpretation of Whitehead’s Metaphysics 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1959). 
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Leclerc, accordingly, avoids putting himself between his reader and 
his subject. His statements directly express Whitehead’s view (or at 
least are intended to), rather than his own conclusions as to what 
Whitehead’s view is. He uses quotations from Whitehead’s 
writings not to support claims about Whitehead’s meaning but to 
provide alternative or summary or emphatic statements of it; “an 
explicit aim” of his book, he says, has been “to facilitate the 
reader’s efforts to deal with the original by familiarizing him with 
important passages.” He does not by any means confine himself 
to paraphrase—indeed he adopts an expository method quite 
different from this, one which, as | shall argue in a moment, gives 
a distinctive color to his account of Whitehead’s doctrines. Nor 
are his statements of Whitehead’s views at all free of his own 
interpretations. But the aim and focus of his work are quite 
different from those of Christian’s. In consequence of them he has 
been forced to be selective where Christian is complete, sketchy 
where Christian is detailed, and to abstain almost entirely from 
scholarly controversy. 

Because of their differences, it is hard to compare the two 
books in quality. Both are very good. Leclerc’s is surely the 
better introduction to Whitehead’s thought; the detail in 
Christian's book is too likely to be confusing to the beginner. But 
Christian's, just as surely, is the better from the scholar’s point of 
view. Not only is Leclerc sketchy and selective, omitting alto- 
gether some of the things that interest the Whitehead specialist 
most, but there are a number of points at which his interpretations 
of Whitehead are questionable at best. It may seem paradoxical 
that Christian, who explicitly set out to offer an interpretation of 
Whitehead’s thought, should misrepresent it much less frequently 
than does Leclerc, who intendea only to expound it; such, how- 
ever, would seem to be the case. Indeed I found very little in the 
way of interpretation to quarrel with in Christian’s book, and 
since it is to interpretation, as opposed to philosophic criticism, 
that Christian confined himself, his work must be judged an 
altogether impressive achievement. 

Some of the questionable points in Leclerc’s account can be 
traced to the method whereby he has chosen to expound White- 
head’s thought. Whitehead’s own method in his chief meta- 
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physical work, Process and Reality, is circular and holistic. He 
begins by stating his whole doctrine in outline, and then proceeds 
to work round the course thus established again and again, filling 


in details, amplifying, illustrating, as he goes. Furthermore, he 
puts primary emphasis on the presentation and application of his 
position; he argues for some of its tenets, to be sure, but his 
method is mainly descriptive and expository, and only occasionally 


argumentative or polemical or dialectical. Leclerec’s procedure 
differs from Whitehead’s on both counts. He presents White- 
head's ideas in linear fashion, in the first place, introducing them 
one at a time and presupposing nothing in the statement of any 
of them which has not already been explained. And in the second 
place he tries to exhibit each of Whitehead’s doctrines as the 
conclusion of an argument, or, more specifically, as the solution 
of some definite problem, in contradistinction to other solutions 
which have been or might be offered. The arguments or problems 
are not Leclerc’s own, and they are not of an interpretive charac- 
ter, as is the case with Christian. They are rather philosophic 
arguments or problems, and are offered as Whitehead’s, not as his 
commentator’s. Leclerc does not of course claim that all these 
arguments or problems either were recognized explicitly by White- 
head, or were in his mind as he developed his system. He offers 
them rather as challenges to which Whitehead’s doctrines may be 
regarded as responses; they serve him as explanatory devices to 
help us in our understanding of these doctrines. 

Leclerc’s revisions of the Whiteheadian method have much 
to recommend them. It is just the circularity and organic charac- 
ter of Whitehead’s exposition in Process and Reality that give 
beginners so much trouble. It is all so complicated, with so much 
to bear in mind all at once. On better acquaintance, these same 
readers are usually ready to grant the peculiar suitability of this 
method to the matter being expounded, but it is certainly an 
obstacle at the start. Leclerc’s exposition is a definite improvement 
from this point of view. And again, the descriptive character of 
Whitehead’s statement in Process and Reality sometimes makes his 
message seem arbitrary and dogmatic. It is as if we were just 
being told something, without being told why. Leclerc avoids 
this difficulty too. By exhibiting Whitehead’s doctrines as re- 
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sponses to certain traditional philosophic problems, and indeed as 
alternative responses to those offered heretofore, he turns whatever 
previous philosophic experience his readers may have had—and as 
readers of this book they must be presumed to have had some—to 
his own advantage, and makes of it a fruitful source of help in 
making Whitehead intelligible. 

But for all its advantages, Leclerc’s method has its dangers 
too. I will mention two points at which definite distortion in 
Whitehead’s views results from Leclerc’s use of a linear procedure 
of exposition, as opposed to Whitehead’s own circular or “all at 
once” one. (1) In his chapter on process (Chapter V), Leclerc 
tries to explain how it is that although for Whitehead “the ultimate 
metaphysical truth is atomism” (PR, 53), there is nonetheless a 
sense in which the universe is continuous, both spatially and 
temporally. The key to Whitehead’s own explanation of this 
seeming paradox is, of course, the distinction between the concrete 
components of the universe, i.e., actual entities, and what is only 
an abstraction therefrom, in this case the extensive continuum. 
Actual entities are atomic units, and a string of them in succession 
is a strictly discontinuous process, in both of Whitehead’s senses 
of “process”—i.e., considering the string both as a series of 
transitions from one entity to the next and as a succession of unit 
processes of concrescence. It is only a certain abstract structure 
of relations, exemplified in sets of actual entities, which is contin- 
uous—hence Whitehead’s name for this structure: the “extensive 
continuum.” But the notion of the extensive continuum is one 
that Leclerc, proceeding step by step, has not yet introduced 
(indeed he never, in his book, has much to say about it). He is 
forced therefore to find some other explanation of the continuity 


of the universe than Whitehead himself gives, some other “entity” 
to which he can assign continuity as a property. He settles, 
surprisingly enough, upon the succession of actual entities itself: 


‘‘Continuity’ . . . is constituted by the succession of distinct, 
completed units of becoming” (74). And since Whitehead makes 
it clear that continuity is a feature only of what is abstract, Leclerc 
adds that “the succession of actualities . . . [is] an ‘abstract’ 
entity” (75). Now this is surely wrong. Even if it is right to call 
a succession of actual entities “an abstract entity,” which is 
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questionable enough, it can't be right to say that such a succession 
is continuous. For it is just Whitehead’s point that the succession, 
considered as such and without abstracting from that which makes 
it to be a succession, is discontinuous. It is only, we might say, 
an abstract aspect of the succession which is continuous, not the 
succession itself. Leclerc is prevented from appealing to any such 
notion by his determination to proceed in a strictly straight-line 
way, together with the fact that no such notion has, up to this 
point, been introduced. 

(2) The second point at which Leclerc’s linear method of 
exposition seems to force him to do violence to Whitehead’s views 
occurs in Chapter VII, where his topic is eternal objects. Eternal 
objects, for Whitehead, are “forms of definiteness” of actual 
entities; the nature of an actual entity is determined by the forms 
that “have ingression” in it. But eternal objects are not unique 
to the actual entities whose natures they determine. They do not 
arise or come into being in the course of a particular concrescence, 
but rather are available or given for it as data. The question is, 
where do the relevant eternal objects come from? Since they are 
not themselves actual entities, they cannot, by Whitehead’s 
Ontological Principle, exist by themselves, or constitute a self- 
subsistent realm, a Platonic heaven for example. They must 
rather be given by other actual entities, different from the one in 
whose concrescence they are, at a given moment, to have 
ingression. On the one hand it is, as Leclerc puts it, “from the 
past actualities that the forms have ingression into present 
actualities” (94). But this is only part of the story. If the only 
eternal objects available to an actual entity were those which had 


already found ingression in some other entity in the past, there 
would be no real novelty in Whitehead’s world. And yet to 
provide for just such novelty was one of Whitehead’s main reasons 
for introducing eternal objects in the first place. The rest of the 
story is told by the primordial nature of God. God, by timelessly 


envisaging all possible forms of definiteness, provides as it were a 
place for those which haven’t yet been realized in the temporal 
world to have their being. And God, no less than the actual 
entities antecedent to the one in question, is a source of data for it. 
Furthermore God is an actual entity, so that the Ontological 
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Principle is upheld. The difficulty with Leclerc’s account is that 
no mention is made at this stage of his exposition of the role of God 
in making eternal objects available. It is not indeed until 
Chapter XVI, some hundred pages later, that Whitehead’s God is 
introduced. At this point the full story with regard to eternal 
objects is revealed. But without God, in Chapter VII, Leclerc can 
only say what he in fact does say: “forms are ‘given’, and thus 
become ‘objects’, only by virtue of their existence in antecedent 
actual entities” (94). If we stress the “only”, this statement is 
simply false; even at best it is seriously misleading, and this on a 
point of some significance in Whitehead’s system. 

I turn now to certain difficulties which arise from Leclerc’s 
substitution of an argumentative or problematical method for 
Whitehead’s own more descriptive one. It is not the use of this 
method, in itself, that gives rise to these difficulties—indeed I 
should say that something of this sort, carried through in a 
rigorous and systematic fashion, is essential to any full under- 
standing of Whitehead’s thought. It is rather Leclerc’s almost 
exclusive reliance on it, together with the character of the problems 
to which he has chosen to make Whitehead’s doctrines appear the 
solutions, and the nature of the reasoning whereby he represents 
Whitehead as having arrived at these doctrines. The “problems” 
are often so generally and so vaguely stated that it is altogether 
unclear what is at issue in them. What, for example, is the 
problem of “adjusting” changelessness to change (59 ff.)? There 
are any number of specific issues that this rubric might be taken 
as referring to, yet Leclerc seems to suppose that there is one 
single, definite problem bearing this name, and which is readily 
identifiable by anyone acquainted with the history of philosophy. 
Furthermore, Leclerc too often fails to make clear just what it is 
about a given “problem” that makes it a problem. Not only do we 
need some such account to help us identify the problem being 
referred to in each case, we need it also to be convinced that the 
Whiteheadian doctrine which is being proposed as its solution 
is germane and called for, that it is required by some real difficulty 
and is not just a gratuitous creation. To cite again from Leclerc’s 
discussion of changelessness and change: it hardly inspires 
confidence in Whitehead’s philosophic powers to be told that 
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certain key tenets in his system were framed because “the ‘self- 
identity’ of an individual actual entity requires that it be ‘change- 
less’ ” (78). Granting that this may mean many things, it is 
hard to construe it in any way that doesn’t make it a simple 
fallacy. Whitehead may of course have held such a view himself 
—certainly he did make mistakes of a similar sort—and it would 
be the task of a critical examination of his thinking to establish 
that he did so, if he did, and show why it is a mistake. But he did 
not in any case base his doctrines entirely, or even mainly, upon 
judgments or claims of this sort: upon, that is to say, conclusions 
of philosophical arguments. He regularly appealed as well to 
systematic factors, to the ideals whereby the excellence of abstract 
constructions is measured and judged, and it is these that often 
determined the specific course and outcome of his thinking. 
Leclerc underplays the importance of such factors for Whitehead; 
hence he leaves the impression, at least for a reader of critical 
bent, that Whitehead is a cruder, more simple-minded thinker 
than in fact he was. 

Similarly with the reasoning whereby Whitehead is repre- 
sented by Leclerc as having settled on a particular tenet of his sys- 
tem. This usually takes the following form: q, r, and s exhaust 
the possible solutions to problem p (grounds given very sketchily 
if at all); but g and r are inadmissible (reasons again very 
sketchily given); hence s must be the right solution and so must 
be taken as a philosophic truth. Again, I don’t deny that White- 
head himself argued in this way; he did, and this too is a fact the 
critic of his system has to note. But he rarely based a doctrine 
solely upon such an argument. Arguments of this sort furnish, 
for Whitehead, one kind of ground or support for philosophic 
propositions, but not the only kind. This is one of the reasons, 
indeed, why he adopted a circular or ampliative method of 
exposition: to make it possible to justify the same points in differ- 
ent kinds of ways. By confining himself to justifications of just 
one kind, Leclerc is unable to do justice to the subtlety and power 
of Whitehead’s thought, all the more since many of Whitehead’s 
own justifications of this kind are crude and unconvincing, and 
since some of those provided by Leclerc on Whitehead’s behalf 
are cruder still. 
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The difficulties in Leclerc’s account of Whitehead which I have 
been discussing so far all seem traceable in some measure to the 
expository method he adopts. Other difficulties, I think, are not 
so traceable. I will mention two. (1) The first concerns Leclerc’s 
interpretation of the consequent nature of God. “Each unit of 
becoming in God's existence,” he writes, “is objectively immortal 
in his succeeding units of becoming. In God each epochal unit 
of becoming initiates with a hybrid prehension of the primordial 
nature as subjective aim” (207). This suggests that God, in his 
consequent nature, is a society of separate actual entities which, 
like those in the temporal world, reach satisfaction, perish, and 
become data for their successors. But this conflicts with what 
Whitehead says about the “everlastingness” of God: God “has the 
property of combining creative advance with the retention of 
mutual immediacy” (PR, 524-25); he is “a living ever-present 
fact. An enduring personality in the temporal world is a route 
of occasions in which the successors with some peculiar complete- 
ness sum up their predecessors. The correlate fact in God’s nature 
is an even more complete unity of life in a chain of elements for 
which succession does not mean loss of immediate unison” 
(PR, 531). Leclerc does not treat of God in great detail, how- 
ever, so it may be that these passages could in some way be 
accommodated to what he says. 


(2) The second difficulty occurs in his discussion of process 
(contained in §§ 8-13 of the book; these comprise the last two- 
thirds of Chapter IV, and the whole of Chapter V). The whole 
discussion is confused by Leclerc’s attempt to make two quite 
distinct tenets of Whitehead’s view appear as solutions to the 
“single” problem of “adjusting” changelessness and change. The 
tenets are (a) that an actual entity is a process of becoming, and 
(b) that an actual entity perishes but does not change. White- 
head is represented as having adopted (a) in order to get change 
into the world, which is to say, into the essence of actual entities, 
and as having adopted (b) in order to keep change out of actual 
entities (this by itself ought to have prevented Leclerc from talking 
so easily about “the” problem of changelessness and change). Of 
course in (a) it is change in the sense of becoming, Aristotle’s 
andy yéveots, that is in question, whereas in (b) it is rather change 
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in the sense of alteration, Aristotle’s zig yévests, but Leclerc does 
not make this distinction until the very end of his discussion, long 
after the confusion has become established. Still, it is not this 
confusion but another one that constitutes the difficulty I have here 
in mind. Connected with (a) in Whitehead’s system is the view 
(c) that the process of becoming which constitutes an actual entity 
is non-extensive; it takes time but cannot, like time, be divided, 
being a strictly indivisible whole. Connected with (b), on the 
other hand, is the view (d) that a process of change proceeds dis- 
continuously, since if no actual entity changes, change can only 
be defined as the difference between two members of the same 
series of actual entities, which difference simply occurs, all at once, 
as one entity gives way to another in succession. The process 
in (c) is what Whitehead calls “concrescence,” that in (d) is what 
he calls “transition” (indeed any string of actual entities in 
temporal succession constitutes a process of transition for White- 
head, and not just those in which two or more members are 
different; “undifferentiated endurance” is as much a process in 
this sense as is “change” ). Leclerc, now, is careful to distinguish 
these two sorts of process from one another. He also notices, 
quite rightly, that each process is in a sense discontinuous. What 
he fails to notice, however, is that they are discontinuous in differ- 
ent senses. A process of concrescence is discontinuous in the sense 
that it cannot be divided into elements which are themselves 
processes of concrescence. <A process of transition, on the other 
hand, is only discontinuous in the sense that it proceeds by discrete 
stages, “jerkily” rather than “smoothly.” Discontinuity in neither 
sense follows from discontinuity in the other. There is nothing in 
Whitehead to suggest that the process of concrescence proceeds 
anything but smoothly—or better, to suggest that the question 
whether it proceeds smoothly or not has any application. And 
it is not even true that a process of change, for example, cannot be 
divided into parts which are also processes of change, although of 
course such division cannot go on forever. Now I do not claim 
that Whitehead himself made this distinction explicitly, but it is 


clearly implicit in his stated views about process. Or at any rate 
Leclerc’s failure to make the distinction leads him to definite 
mistakes about those views. In the first place, he renders (c) 
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above as the view that the concrescence constituting an actual 
entity is not in fact divided, but is not thereby indivisible: “an 
actuality can ‘become as a whole,’ and accordingly be ‘extensive’ 
(and thus divisible) without being ‘divided’” (77). This is 
wrong; Whitehead’s claim is the stronger one that a process of 
concrescence is indivisible, not just not divided but so structured 
as to make division (logically?) impossible. Leclerc was no doubt 
led to make this mistake not simply by his failure to understand 
the sense in which a concrescence is discontinuous, but also by his 
failure, noted earlier, to distinguish the concrete entity from the 
abstract aspect which forms part of the extensive continuum. He 
cites Whitehead’s statement “that the creature is extensive, but 
that its act of becoming is not extensive” (PR, 107). This is 
ambiguous: it can’t mean literally that the creature itself is 
extensive, since by the Principle of Process the creature is its 
process of creation; what it must mean is that a certain aspect of 
the (completed) creature is extensive, or if not an aspect then the 
creature itself in abstraction from the process whereby it was 
created. Whitehead’s carelessness, here and elsewhere, certainly 
provides some excuse for Leclerc’s mistake, but it remains a 
mistake nonetheless. 

The second mistake to which Leclere is led by his failure to 
distinguish the two senses of discontinuity in (c) and (d) above 
concerns Whitehead’s use of the Dichotomy argument of Zeno. 
Leclerc tries to make both (c) and (d) follow from this argument 
as Whitehead understood it. Now it is clear that Whitehead did 
base (c) on Zeno’s argument (cf. PR, 105 ff.; on 106 he unac- 
countably refers to this argument as the “Arrow in Its Flight,” but 
it is plainly the Dichotomy that he has in mind). That is, he was 
convinced that, given certain premises, the argument is valid, and 
hence that it must, since its conclusion is a contradiction, be met 
or circumvented; since (c) is the denial of one of the given 
premises, this is accomplished by adopting (c). But it is not clear 
that he ever sought to base (d) upon Zeno’s argument in this way 
(the one passage cited by Leclerc in support of his own attempt to 
do so, from the 1926 paper on “Time,” mentions already separate 


“occasions,” and not, as Leclerc’s use requires, analytically dis- 
criminated “portions” of a “continuous process” of becoming; 
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(cf. Leclerc, 72). But even had he done so the attempt would have 
been illegitimate. For Whitehead does not claim that Zeno’s 
argument is valid simpliciter, but only that it is valid on certain 
premises. And it is easy to see that (d) is simply a consequence 
of one of these premises, viz., of that “that in a becoming some- 
thing (res vera) becomes” (PR, 106). The premise is a statement 
of Whitehead’s fundamental atomism, i.e., of his doctrine that 
what is ultimately real are discrete individuals, which become and 
perish but do not change. His reasons for adopting this position 
are obscure, and are certainly complex, but insofar as Whitehead’s 
atomism is presupposed in his use of Zeno’s argument, this argu- 
ment cannot be given as one of the grounds for it. And since (d), 
the view that change—and indeed any macroscopic “process” —is 
discontinuous in the sense above specified, is directly entailed by 
this fundamental atomism, the same holds, a fortiori, for it: an 
appeal to Zeno’s argument, as Whitehead understood it, can in no 
way serve to establish or support it. 


There are further things in Leclerc’s book that invite com- 
ment, appreciative as well as critical, but I must pass up the 


invitation in order to proceed to Christian. I shall first describe 
the structure of Christian’s book and mention certain other 
features which seem to me especially to distinguish it. I shall then 
raise some questions about Christian’s account of Whitehead’s 
doctrines at specific po’nts. 

Christian considers, in successive parts of his book, the “three 
theories which together make up the groundwork of Whitehead’s 
system” (5). These are “his theory of actual occasions,” “his 
theory of eternal objects,” and “his theory of God and the world.” 
Each theory is explicated with the help of the notions of “imma- 
nence” and “transcendence.” These two terms are not, of 
course, fixed or definite in meaning; part of Christian’s task is to 
determine in just what sense or senses they apply in the context 
under discussion. On the other hand, they retain a measure of 
common force throughout different contexts, and this serves to 
organize and unify his exposition, both within each part and 
among the three parts together. In Part One it is argued that 
actual occasions both transcend and are immanent in one another, 
in a number of specific senses of each term. In Part Two it is 
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argued that eternal objects transcend actual entities in certain 
senses, and yet in different senses are immanent in them. Finally 
in Part Three it is argued that God both transcends and is 
immanent in the world of actual occasions, which is to say all other 
actual entities besides himself. Christian also undertakes to show, 
in Part Two, that Whitehead’s theory of eternal objects is 
“consistent and coherent” with his theory of actual occasions, and 
in Part Three, that his theory of God is consistent and coherent 
with his accounts both of actual occasions and of eternal objects. 


The use of this plan has enabled Christian to present White- 
head’s ideas with an extraordinary degree of order and system. 
This is not, of course, the plan that Whitehead himself used, no 
more than is Leclerc’s, but Christian’s, unlike Leclerc’s, has no 
important drawbacks as an expository device. For one thing, 
Christian does not proceed in the simple linear way in which 
Leclerc does; when he needs the notion of eternal objects, for 
example, to explicate a point about actual entities in Part One, he 
introduces it, despite the fact that eternal objects are not officially 
discussed until Part Two. Another factor is that he is able to go 
to considerable lengths in explaining particular points, lengths to 
which Leclerc was prevented from going by his self-imposed 
limitations. Still, it is not just the added detail that makes the 
difference. Christian’s plan controls the course of his exposition 
in a way that Leclerc’s does not, and better enables the reader to 
keep his bearings in his journey through the text. 

Not only is Christian’s book distinguished by a clear and 
effective plan; there are a number of other features that contribute 
to its success. In the first place, Christian’s attitude towards 
Whitehead is objective in a way that many previous commentators’ 
attitudes have not been. He does not criticize the substance of 
Whitehead’s doctrines in this book, but he is often critical of the 
manner in which they were presented. Whitehead often wrote 
badly, expressed himself unclearly, was careless about organization 
and even consistency. Recognition of these facts is essential to a 
proper understanding of Whitehead: for one thing it frees the 
interpreter of the necessity of making straight literal sense of every 
sentence that Whitehead wrote, and of adjusting every sentence in 
his writings to every other. This simply can’t be done in many 
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cases, and Christian acknowledges it. Not only, because of this, is 
the tone of his treatment less annoyingly apologetic than that of 
some other commentators; he is also able to make sensible inter- 
pretations of a number of dark and disputed passages, and to 
resolve a number of putative contradictions in Whitehead’s 
thought. Furthermore his objectivity has enabled Christian to 
formulate one strikingly helpful general rule for reading White- 
head: it is to distinguish the three “sorts of discourse” which 
Whitehead employed in expounding his thought. “In some 
passages Whitehead is evoking and describing the concrete expe- 
riences he takes as his basic data. This we might call pre- 
systematic language. In others he is constructing and developing 
the concepts which compose his categoreal scheme. This we 
might call systematic language. Elsewhere he uses these system- 
atic terms to interpret sense experience, the order of nature, art, 
morality, or religion. Here he is applying his scheme, and we 
might call this postsystematic language” (3). It is no exaggeration 
to claim, as Christian does, that “many blunders [sc. in inter- 
preting Whitehead] can be avoided if we do not mistake non- 
systematic terms for systematic ones” (ibid.). 

Another distinguishing feature of Christian’s study is the use 
he makes of Whitehead’s earlier views in explicating his later, 
metaphysical ones. The precise bearing of these different sets of 
views on one another is controversial. Lawrence, in the book 
cited above, made the claim that the later views cannot be under- 
stood without first understanding the earlier ones; the “single 
goal” of his study of Whitehead’s earlier works, he says, is “to 
provide a foundation from which . . . Process and Reality can be 
profitably studied or sympathetically approached” (xii). Leclerc, 


in his review of Lawrence’s book, argued for the opposite extreme: 
“IT am inclined to think,” he wrote, “that many of Whitehead’s 
most important contributions to the philosophy of science, 
especially in the three early books, have been missed because the 
metaphysics implicit in those discussions, and upon which they 


ultimately rest, has not been appreciated. The indispensable 
preliminary requirement is an understanding of the metaphysics 
of Process and Reality” (93). Christian seems to be a middle-of- 
the-roader on this issue; at any rate he does not explicitly adopt 
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either extreme position. Ile discusses Whitehead’s early views 
when he thinks it is relevant to do so, and this amounts to once 
each (except for passing mentions) in Parts One and Two. In 
Part One he develops Whitehead’s mature theory of extension by 
comparing it at certain points with his earlier views on the subject. 
And in Part Two he describes eternal objects against the back- 
ground provided by the earlier theory of objects and events. In 
both cases the discussion of the early views proves of positive 
benefit in making the later views intelligible. 

Finally, Christian makes effective, though rather sparing, use 
of certain traditional doctrines wherewith to contrast those of 
Whitehead. In Part One he devotes a whole chapter to the 
question how far Whitehead rejects, and how far he accepts, the 
traditional doctrine of substance in formulating his own doctrine 
of actual entities. In Part Two he notes similarities and differences 
between eternal objects and universals in some of their traditional 
guises. And in his final chapter in Part Three he discusses “W hite- 
head and Traditional Theology.” In each case Christian avoids 
drawing attention away from Whitehead’s own views, and 
succeeds instead in making their character sharper and clearer. 

| want to add one comment on what Christian calls his “point 
of view” in his book, before raising my critical questions. 
Christian is a philosopher of religion, a Professor of Religion at 
Yale. It is natural that he should be especially interested in 


Whitehead’s views about God, which of course play a major part 
in his metaphysical system. And in fact Christian says that he 
first began to read Whitehead’s writings “because they seemed 
to promise some new answers to theological questions” (11). 
But it is in no sense true to say that the present book is mostly 
about God, or that it is Whitehead’s theological or possible theo- 
logical views with which Christian is primarily concerned. Nor 


is it the case that Christian’s presumed religious and theological 
interest determines or even affects his interpretation of Whitehead. 
This is a balanced, objective study of Whitehead’s whole meta- 
physics. Even its professed concentration on three “theories” that 
figure in this metaphysics (of actual occasions and eternal objects 
as well as of God) is somewhat deceptive. For these theories form 
the heart of Whitehead’s system, and there is literally nothing in 
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it which is not closely relevant to one or more of them. There 
are elements in the system which Christian does not treat syste- 
matically, though he does touch them at many different points: 
“The Higher Phases of Experience” and “Extensive Connection,” 
for example, as developed in Parts III and IV of Process and Reality, 
respectively. And there are applications of his system made by 
Whitehead which Christian does not consider : for example, its 


application to the problem of justifying induction. But there can 
be no question about Christian’s coverage of what he calls the 
“groundwork” of Whitehead’s system, for this is comprehensive 
and complete. 

I want to raise just two critical questions about Christian’s 
account of Whitehead. These concern what seemed to me the only 
clear errors of commission in his book. Christian does commit 
what might be called errors of omission from time to time. There 
are points, that is, at which his explanation of Whitehead’s 
doctrines is less perspicuous than one could wish it to be. It is 
still not clear to me, for example, how an actual entity can be said 
directly to perceive, in the mode of presentational immediacy, a 
contemporary region. Christian recognizes that direct perception 
of contemporary actual occasions is impossible for Whitehead, but 
I am at a loss to make sense of the notion of a region which, 
because it is perceived, must somehow be “there,” but which 
it seems cannot be there or anywhere else, since regions have 
their being only as abstractions from actual occasions, and the 
occasion to which it owes its being is not there yet, at least not for 
the contemporary percipient entity. Nor am [ satisfied with 
Christian's explanation of Whitehead’s view that becoming is non- 
extensive. Christian does not, I think, make the mistake about 
this view that I charged Leclerc with making, but neither does he 
make altogether clear what the view is. B { it is too much, per- 
haps, to call these and similar things errors on Christian’s part, 
even errors of omission, since they seem to involve critical points 
about Whitehead’s doctrines as well as interpretive ones. It may 
be that Christian has done the best on these points that anyone, 
within the limits of a primarily interpretive study, could do. If so, 
the errors are Whitehead’s and not Christian’s, and it is wrong to 
condemn the scholar for the sins of the subject. 
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(1) The first point on which I want to question Christian's 
account concerns the satisfaction of an actual entity. Most of his 
first chapter on actual occasions (Chapter 2) is taken up with a 
detailed discussion of this notion. He states and defends five specif- 
ic propositions about it, each designed to forestall some particular 
misunderstanding of Whitehead’s doctrine. He also argues that 
the five propositions are mutually compatible. This is necessary 
in part, he says, because many of Whitehead’s own statements on 
this subject are “mystifying or misleading” (39). Now it seems 
to me that Christian's five propositions, taken by themselves, are 
unexceptionable. What disturbs me are the implications that two 
of these propositions seem to carry for Christian, viz., the fourth 
and the fifth. The fourth is that “the satisfaction of an actual 
occasion is not a process of change,” and the fifth is that “the 
satisfaction of an actual occasion exists objectively for all occasions 
that supersede that occasion” (23). Put shortly, my question is 
whether Christian does not commit a series of category mistakes, 
not directly in the statement of these two propositions, but in his 
discussion of their meaning. I am asking, specifically, if Christian 
does not say things of the satisfaction of an actual occasion that 
can, given Whitehead’s categoreal scheme, properly be said only 
of actual occasions themselves. 

In his discussion of the fifth proposition, for example, 
Christian says that “the satisfaction of an actual occasion, when 
it has lost its immediacy, is not only objective but also im- 
mortal” (38). But it is not, on Whitehead’s view, satisfactions 
that are “objective” and “immortal,” but actual occasions them- 
selves. And indeed, in the sentence immediately following the 
one just quoted, Christian shifts to talking of “the satisfied 


occasion.” Another instance occurs later on, where Christian says 
that the fifth proposition “asserts that [the satisfaction] exists as an 
object” (42). Again, it is the occasion and not its satisfaction that 
“exists as an object” for future occasions. 


This point may seem a pedantic quibble in connection with 
Christian’s fifth proposition, but its implications for the fourth are 
more serious. It is quite true that the satisfaction of an actual 
occasion is not a process of change, but it is also true that it is 
not not a process of change, if by this is meant an “entity which 
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(logically) could be a process of change, but isn’t,” and in partic- 
ular an “entity which ‘takes time’ or is temporally extended.” A 
satisfaction is not the sort of thing which, for Whitehead, either 
is or isn’t temporally extended, unless by “isn’t temporally 
extended” one means specifically that the question of temporal 
extension simply does not come.up, is not relevant in this context. 
That to which the question of endurance or persistence is relevant 
for Whitehead are actual entities and societies of actual entities, not 
the (genetic) components of actual entities, among which the 
satisfaction is included. It is plain that Christian does understand 
his fourth proposition in the way I am criticizing, for he goes on to 
make explicit the very claim which, I am arguing, constitutes a 
category mistake. “The satisfaction,” he writes, “stands between 
two kinds of process and is internally related to both. Yet it is not 
itself a process of either kind. .. . [it] represents a pause in the 
midst of the flux. .. . This pause is not an instantaneous 
‘moment.’ ... It has temporal thickness, or duration” (29-30). 
The mistake in this is evident. It is not that the pause is an 
instantaneous moment for Whitehead, but that it makes no sense 
in his terms to say that it “has temporal thickness”—or that it 
is an instantaneous moment either. Actual entities have temporal 
thickness, but surely one of Whitehead’s intentions in saying that 
their becoming is non-extensive is to rule out questions about the 
temporal properties of their constituent phases, including the 
phase, or better, stage of satisfaction. This doctrine seems to me 
indefensible in the end, if it is even intelligible, but this much about 
itis clear. “The genetic passage from phase to phase,” Whitehead 
writes, “is not in physical time . . . [it] is not the temporal 
succession” (PR, 434). It surely follows from these statements 
that questions about the temporal extension as well as those about 
the temporal relations of the phases of an actual entity are out of 
place. Christian himself takes note of this doctrine of White- 
head’s, and this makes his mistake here all the more curious. In 
the paragraph following the one quoted from above he writes that 
“the genetic process that produces the satisfaction is not itself in 
physical time” (30). Doesn’t it follow from this, a fortiori, that 
the satisfaction is not in time either, and hence not temporally 
extended? A possible way out is to claim that the satisfaction is 
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not a phase in the process, but Christian argues, on the contrary, 
that it is (23 f., 30 f.). And if we try to say, as Christian at one 
point suggests, that “the satisfaction contains . . . the whole of the 
temporal duration of the occasion,” that “it is the satisfaction that 
‘takes time’ ” (30), we make the same category mistake all over 
again. For it is not the satisfaction but the completed actual 
entity, the entity qua satisfied, that “takes time.” 

(2) What seems to me a second error of commission on 
Christian's part occurs in his discussion of God, and in particular 
of God’s influence on the world of actual occasions. God affects 
the world in two ways, Christian claims. In the first place he is 
the source of the subjective aim which draws and guides each 
actual occasion on its journey to completion. And in the second 
place he is “the ontological ground of the givenness of the past.” 
Now there is no doubt that God functions in the first of these ways 
for Whitehead. Each actual occasion must have a subjective aim, 
this aim cannot come from itself, or from any or all of the actual 
occasions in its past, and yet it must come from some actual 
entity; hence it must, on Whitehead’s principles, come from God. 
Furthermore it is clear that for Whitehead it does come from God. 
But the corresponding points about the second of the two functions 
which Christian claims for Whitehead’s God are far from clear. 
It is not clear that “the givenness of the past” requires a “ground” 
for Whitehead, or that if it does that God must be this ground, 
that some other element in Whitehead’s system cannot serve in 
this capacity. And it is not at all clear that God does function as 
such a ground in the system that Whitehead himself constructed in 
his writings. Christian as much as concedes this latter point. To 
the question “whether Whitehead does in fact assign this function 
to God,” he says, “the answer is not clear. ... No passage [sc. in 
his writings] gives an affirmative answer in a clear and explicit 
way. But some passages do seem to point toward an affirmative 
answer (324, 326; the following footnote is attached to the last 
sentence quoted: “In a conversation with Whitehead in 1942 I 
understood him to assent to the suggestion that God is the onto- 
logical ground of the givenness of the past”). Christian’s positive 
contention, accordingly, is confined mainly to the earlier points in 
this list. Specifically he contends (a) that the givenness of the 
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past requires explanation, such that “without this explanation 
Whitehead’s system is incomplete” (326); (b) “that it is 
categoreally possible to assign this function [sc. of ontological 
ground of the givenness of the past] to God” (322); (c) that God 
is the only element in Whitehead’s system to which this function 
can be assigned (321 f.); and (d) that a detailed “explanation of 
just how God is the ontological ground of the givenness of the 
past’ might be developed along lines suggested by Christian on 
pp. 327-30 of his book. 

| have no wish to dispute points (b) and (d) of Christian's 
claim, but both (a) and (c) seem to me questionable at best. | 
am not at all sure, that is, either that the givenness of the past needs 
any ground for Whitehead, or that if it does, God is the only or 
even the most likely candidate for this position. 


\n actual entity, for Whitehead, is a process of becoming. In 
becoming it creates itself, but it does not create itself er nihilo. It 
takes its rise from a world of already completed fact, a world of 
actual entities whose becoming has occurred antecedently to its 
own. These entities provide the materials, as it were, with which 
it has to work; its task is to utilize and transform these materials 
as it builds itself out of them. More specifically, an actual entity is 
constituted by its prehensions, and a prehension has a “vector 
character”: it logically requires a datum which is distinct from 
the subject of which it is a constituent. Among the data of 
prehensions are the completed actual entities which form the past 
of the one now coming into being. The nature of an actual entity 
thus requires that these past entities be available, for without them 
it could not be the sort of thing that, on Whitehead’s view, it is. 
The past furnishes the basis from which and so sets conditions 
according to which the process of creation must proceed for White- 
head. This is a logical “must”; it is because Whitehead conceives 
creation and the actual entities which are created in the way that 
he does that the past is so involved. To say that the past is 


available or “given” for each novel concrescence is simply to 


express this Whiteheadian doctrine, to make clear what he means 
by saying that an actual entity is a process of becoming and that it 
creates itself. 


It follows from this that to ask for the ground or reason for 
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the givenness of the past is like asking for the reason that two and 
two add up to four, or for the ground of the “fact” that no 
bachelors are married; it is at most to ask for information about 
Whitehead’s categoreal scheme, and in particular about his 
concepts of creation, concrescence, actual entity, and the like. 
Hlence it seems that point (a) of Christian’s claim cannot be 
maintained. But Christian takes explicit note of this objection, and 
argues against it. He argues, that is, that there is a further 
question, over and above the one about what Whitehead’s concepts 
are, that can sensibly be asked. For one can ask what it is that 
guarantees, sees to it, as it were, that the past will be available for 
each novel process of concrescence. Not only does Christian’s 
argument fail to establish this conclusion, however, it seems to me 
to turn upon a definite confusion. 

The argument, in outline, is this. The concrescence of an 
actual occasion occurs in the present, it is going on now. And yet 
the entities which constitute its actual world do not exist now; 
they are altogether in the past. How then can they be data for 
what is happening now, “how is it that what was decided in the 
past is given now for the present experience?” (321). To be 
involved in something that is happening now, past actual entities 
must somehow be in the present themselves. Yet this is just what 
their pastness would seem to rule out. Some bridge is needed, 
some means whereby the past can be brought into the present. 
Not only is the question what this bridge might be possible for 
Whitehead, it is one whose answer is absolutely necessary to the 
coherence of his system. Or, to put it another way, past actual 
entities are required, in Whitehead’s system, to influence or 
determine what happens in the present. They must somehow he 


operative in the present even though they have, being past, alto- 


gether ceased to exist. As Christian expresses it at one point, the 
influence “initiated” by an occasion in the past must be “sustained” 
in order to be a factor in the present (329). Again it seems that 
some sustaining agency is called for. Not only can we ask about 
such an agency for Whitehead; the coherence of his system 
requires that there be one. 

The assumption which underlies this argument seems to be 
that nothing can affect or be a datum for anything with which it 
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is not in some way or other contemporary. And this is surely 
wrong. “Being a datum for,” “causing,” “influencing,” “being 
prehended by or objectified in’—these just are relations between 
something past and something present for Whitehead. To be 
told that X is a datum for Y and then to ask how X can now be 
involved in Y is to misunderstand the sense of “is a datum for.” 
This would be like asking how a statement describing something 
that happened many years ago, or will happen many years hence, 
can be true now. Once we have established that the statement is 
true (and in the case of future events this is often impossible) it 
makes no sense to add that it is true now. And similarly, once it 
is established that X is 4 datum for Y, it makes no sense to add 
that it is so now, and no sense therefore to ask how it can be a 
datum now. Again, to be told that X affects or influences Y and 
then to ask how X can now be influencing Y is to misconstrue the 
sense of “affects” or “influences” in this connection. There is 
perhaps some excuse for the misconstruction in this case that 
was lacking in the case of “is a datum for.” For “affects” and 
“influences” are active verbs in the present tense, and it is easy to 
conclude that what affects and influences, viz., X, is doing some- 
thing now. But these verbs are used here metaphorically and 
without their specifically temporal connotations, besides which the 
inference from “a... s,” where “ ... 8s” stands for some active 
verb in the present tense, to “a is doing something now” is not in 
general valid: if someone shouted “Don’t just stand there, do 
something!” and meant it, he would not count “But | am doing 
something, I’m standing here” as an acceptable response. “Condi- 
tions” is a better term for the relation between X and Y than 
“affects” or “influences” just because, like “stands,” it does not 
invite this inference so readily. 


Christian does not, therefore, succeed in his efforts to estab- 


lish that an ontological ground for the givenness of the past in 


Whitehead's system is necessary, nor does he succeed in showing 
that such is even possible. But even supposing that some such 
ground were necessary, Christian’s subsequent claim (point (c) 
above), that it is God who functions in this capacity, seems to 
me not to follow. Here it is not confusion that vitiates the claim, 
I think, but a misapprehension of the force of Whitehead’s Onto- 
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logical Principle. Christian appeals to this principle to establish 
that the sought-for ground must be some actual entity. Once 
this is established, then it is a short step to the conclusion that only 
God, among actual entities, can do the requisite job. But it does 
not seem to me that this is established, and indeed I think a better 
case could be made for taking Creativity as the ground in question 
than for assigning this role to any actual entity, including God. 

Whitehead’s first, and presumably definitive statement of the 
Ontological Principle in Process and Reality is contained in the 
eighteenth Category of Explanation: “That every condition to 
which the process of becoming conforms in any particular instance, 
has its reason either in the character of some actual entity in the 
actual world of that concrescence, or in the character of the subject 
which is in process of concrescence” (PR, 36). A bit farther on he 
summarizes this statement as follows: “This ontological principle 
means that actual entities are the only reasons; so that to search 
for a reason is to search for one or more actual entities” (PR, 37). 
Now it would be easy, reading the second of these statements in the 
absence of the first, to misconstrue Whitehead’s meaning, and in 
particular to take him as making a much stronger claim than in 
fact he does. He is not saying that whatsoever is a reason, in any 
sense of “reason,” for whatsoever in the world that is or happens, 
is an actual entity. If he were it would be hard to account for the 
fact that his own system contains seven Categories of Existence 
besides that of actual entities, not to mention its further categories 
of different kinds, its “derivative notions,” and its various “ princi- 
ples,” among them the Ontological Principle itself. For each of 
these is a reason in some sense, and though it may be true that 
some of them could be reduced to actual entities, it is certainly not 
the case that all could. The first of the two statements quoted 
above makes it clear that Whitehead intends the Ontological 
Principle to be given a limited application in his system, and there 
are other passages too in Process and Reality in which this is made 
clear—for example, the one in which the subjective aim of an 
actual entity is described as “both an example and a limitation of 
the ontological principle” (PR, 373). But there are many more 
statements like the second of those quoted above in which this 


intention is not made clear, and these have encouraged com- 
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mentators to overlook it altogether. This is what, it seems to me, 
Christian has done in the case under discussion. 

Christian seems simply to assume that the Ontological Princi- 
ple is relevant to the question at issue (always supposing that it 
is a genuine question, which is what, earlier, | denied). There is 
no doubt that it does apply to what he calls “the character of the 


datum” that is given for a present actual entity, A. But his 
question, he says, concerns “the fact that this datum is now given 
for A” (321). Assuming that the principle does apply, this does 


mean “looking for some actual entity as the reason why [a datum] 
is now given for A” (ibid.). But it is just this assumption that 
I am questioning, and for this Christian offers no justification 
beyond the—in this case question-begging—statement of the 
Ontological Principle itself, that “the only ‘reasons’ . . . are actual 
entities” (ibid.). 

Indeed it seems to me that a better case could be made for 
taking Creativity as the ground of the givenness of the past than 
for any actual entity, God included. For it is Creativity which 
explains the on-goingness of things, the “restlessness” whereby 
there is a “passing on,” an “advance” in the universe. It is 
Creativity which accounts for the urge of each actual occasion to 
transcend itself, and in so doing, to become past, to give way to 
the new entities of the evolving present. The “givenness of the 
past” might well be exhibited as a consequence of this primordial 
urge, and this would “explain” it in a way that seems more in 
keeping with Whitehead’s thinking than does Christian’s 
attempted explanation in terms of God. But then if my objection 
to Christian's earlier claim is sustained, neither explanation will 
do, for the reason that no such explanation is necessary or possible 
in the Whiteheadian system. 


Neither Christian nor Leclerc has written a critical work about 
Whitehead, though both remark in their books on the need for 
such a work (Leclerc indeed says in his Preface that he is now 
engaged on a work of “critical examination and assessment’). I 
share their opinion, and would add that their own works make it 
more likely now that a critical book can be done, and done well. 
But | am not sure that a full scale criticism is quite the next 
order of business. Christian says in his Introduction that “wise 
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judgments |[sc. about Whitehead] depend on at least two condi- 
tions: first, understanding what Whitehead has said in his 
writings, and second, understanding what speculative philosophy 
can and cannot do” (10). I think he is right, and I also think 
that his hopes for his own book are largely fulfilled: that it be “a 
step toward meeting the first of these conditions [and may! 
indirectly . . . contribute toward meeting the second” (ibid.). 
If anything, | wish Christian had worked less indirectly on this 
second condition, for he makes a number of scattered references 
to speculative philosophy and metaphysics which, if gathered 
together and ordered and developed, might well prove illumi- 
nating. | think a more radical and far-reaching attack upon these 
questions than Christian himself seems disposed to make is 
required—I was disturbed more than once, for example, by the 
unconcern and even approval with which he seemed to take White- 
head’s frequent appeals to “immediate experience” (which ought 
even on Whitehead’s own principles to be regarded with sus- 
picion). But Tam mainly concerned now to suggest a further 
means of meeting Christian’s first condition, one different from 
that employed by Leclere or Christian himself, and indeed one 
not employed so far at all by scholars of Whitehead. It seems to me 
that what we most need at this stage of our study of Whitehead is a 
critical edition of Process and Reality. I do not see how, without 
such a work, our understanding of Whitehead can begin to be 
complete, or even, on some points, very sure. Process and Reality 
is our key document, but the shape in which it is now available 
to us is scandalous. We have a better text of Plato’s Republic than 
we have of tt. It was to begin with a badly-written, badly-edited 


book. Misprints abound, in both the British and the American 


editions. Some are trivial, but many are not: an important 


paragraph two pages out of place, for example, is not a trivial slip 
(this occurs in Part Ill, Chapter IV, Section IV), nor is the inter- 
change of “former” and “latter,” which occurs frequently. But 
aside from its misprints, the book was badly put together by 
Whitehead himself, and is full of trifling but nonetheless baffling 
inconsistencies, repetitions, careless phrasings, and so forth. It 
shows every sign of having been composed in haste, although in 


content it bears ample witness to the “years of meditation” that 
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Whitehead said preceded it. In a critical edition the results of 
haste could be neutralized, misprints corrected, adequate cross- 
references provided, inconsistencies noted and their seriousness 
assessed, plans and charts and tables constructed (how useful it 
would be to have a table of the different kinds of feelings 
mentioned in Part Three, for example), obscure passages 
paraphrased, alternative renderings of key points set side by side, 
a glossary given, and an adequate index prepared. Of course such 
an edition will not solve all our problems about Whitehead, nor 
even all our interpretive problems. Further studies of Leclerc’s 


and Christian’s sort—and of their caliber—will continue to be 
needed. But the number of questions a critical edition can help 


us answer is large, and includes many that cannot be answered in 
any other way. 


University of Chicago. 





TRADITION, REVOLT AND RECONSTRUCTION 
IN PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


SAMUEL THOMPSON 


= FOUR RECENT BOOKS’ in the general area of philosophy of 
religion differ widely in outlook but together testify to the contin- 
ued vigor and significance of the old problem of knowledge and 
faith. Concern with the relation of faith and knowledge remains 
alive partly because it is an important version of the central prob- 
lem of Western thought, the problem of reconciling the deter- 
minate, formal, and fixed with the indeterminate, dynamic, and 
changing. This central problem has been the theme, in one way 
or another, of most of the controversy and partisan conflict in 
Western society. It is reflected in the earliest myths, as in the 
Babylonian account of the battle between the gods of order and the 
gods of chaos which led to the creation of the world. It was the 
theme of the earliest Greek philosophers and has been the inspira- 
tion of every dualism and the despair of every attempt to overcome 
dualism in some kind of cosmic unity, It is at the core of our 
practical problems in political, economic, and educational institu- 
tions, and is the heart of controversy in literature and the arts. We 
find it wherever we find reason and intellect over against feeling, 
discipline against spontaneity, classicism against romanticism, the 
old against the new. From this conflict come the distinctive 
features of Western civilization: its restless and violent conflicts, 
and the ability to preserve past accomplishments in a continuity 
which turns change and experiment into progress. 


1 William D. Geoghegan. Platonism in Recent Religious Thought. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1958. 

Proceedings of The American Catholic Philosophical Association, 
Vol. XXXII: The Role of the Christian Philosopher, edited by Charles 
A. Hart. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 
1958. 

John Herman Randall, Jr. The Role of Knowledge in Western Reli- 
gion. Boston: Star King Press, 1958. 

Willem F. Zuurdeeg. An Analytical Philosophy of Religion. New York 
and Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1958. 
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Phe problem of faith and knowledge is one form of this basic 
problem which has been especially congenial and troublesome to 
the Western mind since the beginning of the Christian era. For 
Western civilization is a marriage of two very different outlooks 
on life, Hebrew fideism and Greek rationalism. Neither has 
absorbed the other and neither has been able to dispense with the 
other. Like an unstable chemical bond, our society is a synthesis 
which is constantly threatened by unpredictable imbalances. 
Instability is intensified by the fact that both Hebrew and Greek 
components of Western culture were themselves arenas of conflict 
between the stable and the dynamic. When Palestine and Greece 
came together in Philo and Augustine the old problem arose in 
new forms, the most distinctive intellectual form of which is the 
problem of faith and knowledge. 

These four works may be profitably considered in the light of 
their approaches to the relation of faith and knowledge. Of 
special significance are the differences in their attitudes toward the 
Greek tradition in’ philosophy and religion. The Randall, 
Geoghegan, and Hart books are all in some kind of continuity with 
Greek thought and with the central tradition of Western philos- 
ophy. Over against these, Zuurdeeg stands in opposition to the 
Greek tradition, a descendent of the Ockhamite repudiation. 
“Ockham ’s influence,” Randall comments, “led to two centuries 
of scepticism in metaphysics, and fideism in theology. It is 
interesting to observe today how often history repeats itself.” 
(Randall, p. 60.) Zuurdeeg’s combination of the general themes 
of contemporary positivism and analysis with a radical fideism 
makes the repetition of history in this case especially notable. 

The three books which belong to the central intellectual 
tradition of Western thought have quite different relationships to 
that tradition. The papers collected in the Hart volume are 
generally Thomist in point of view, and it is of course to the 
Thomist version of the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy that 
they adhere. Contemporary problems and intellectual movements 


are inspected, appraised with reference to their faithfulness to an 


already established and accepted system of philosophy, and 


accepted or rejected in accordance with the outcome of that 


appraisal. The paper on “The Church and = Scholasticism” 
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by Fr. Robert F. Harvanek is a careful and valuable statement of the 
position which the Roman Catholic Church intends that Thomas 
shall have in its philosophical life. There is often expressed in 


these papers a genuine concern with the problem of communication 
between Catholic and non-Catholic philosophers, and various 
expressions of this concern are commented on by Fr. Pacific 
L. Hug in his paper on “The Place and Function of the Catholic 
Philosopher in the World Today.” 

The work of Thomas Aquinas has a special importance in 
Western intellectual history which even those of us who are not 
Thomists do not always sufliciently appreciate. His work is the 
prime example of a successful synthesis of Plato and Aristotle with 
Hebrew-Christian ideas. It still has a genuine intellectual vitality 
in spite of the difficulties it faces in dealing with modern scientific 
thought in terms of concepts rooted in the Aristotelian physics. 
The problem which confronts Thomism as a present philosophical 
position is its relevance and adaptibility to contemporary problems. 
Is Thomism a set of definitive principles, or is a Thomist one who 
philosophizes in the spirit of Aquinas and within the general 
conceptual framework of that historical system without consider- 
ing himself bound to any final formulas? The article on “The 
Need for a Christian Reappraisal of the History of Philosophy” 
by Balduin V¥. Schwarz and the “Commentary” by Owen Ben- 
nett, O. F. M. Cony., indicate some disagreement on this point 
among Thormists themselves. 

Some of the difficulties involved in the first alternative are 
noted by Randall. The difficulty with Thomas’ reconciliation of 
Aristotelian scientific naturalism and medieval Christian Super- 
naturalism, he points out, is that one aspect of this synthesis, the 


“ 


theory of nature, would not stay put. “Faith can always be fitted 
to any particular body of scientific ideas; but there can be no 
permanent fitting to free inquiry. This the Thomists have found 
out, as have the Kantians. This explains the Catholic pred- 
icament: once start on this path, and you have to keep on. If you 
stop with the first adjustment, you are intellectually worse off than 
before. You soon find that you are now tied not only to the 
‘truths of faith,’ but also to an antiquated science as well—the 
Catholics to Thomas’s Aristotelian physics and cosmology, the 
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Kantians, to Newtonian mechanics and Euclidean geometry” 
(Randall, p. 57). 

The difficulty Randall sees here, and it is a genuine one, may 
be the result of the attempt to include within philosophy itself what 
properly belongs to natural science. Kant, like Newton, tried to 
find philosophical answers to scientific questions; but this is not 
surprising since Kant himself was one of the great influences in 
bringing the distinction between philosophy and the sciences into 
view and could not be expected always to see it clearly himself. 
In Thomas’ day the distinction was not apparent; it waited for the 
development of an autonomous science. The question Randall does 
not consider is whether an ever changing science would require an 
ever changing philosophy if the distinction between philosophy 
and the sciences were clearly apprehended. 

There is still the question, however, whether the modern 
conception of the autonomy of the sciences with respect to 
scientific questions can be reconciled with Thomism. The consid- 
erable preoccupation of Maritain, for example, in many of his 
wrilings, with the problem of the distinction between science and 
the philosophy of science indicates the seriousness of this matter 
for Thomist thought. In a system which combines an emphasis 
on the distinctive character of each field of inquiry with a con- 
ception of the hierarchic relationship of those fields, a certain 
tension seems bound to exist. 

Geoghegan’s study concerns the persistence in recent philos- 
ophy of religion of the earliest phase of the central intellectual 
tradition of Western thought. Four varieties of Christian Platonism 
are first presented in exposition and critical evaluation: those of 
W. R. Inge, Paul Elmer More, A. E. Taylor, and William Temple. 
These are followed by chapters on “Platonic Themes” in the 
religious thought of Whitehead and Santayana. The repeated 
emergence of a Platonic emphasis in religious thought is perhaps 
a protest against recurring attempts, from Tertullian to the 
present, to belittle and even deny the legitimacy of the Greek 
influence in Christianity. Platonism is also a counter force to 
positivism. In this connection Geoghegan cites Taylor’s view that 


“Plato brilliantly vindicated the rationality of the universe, and his 


thought suggests an alternative to the position of contemporary 
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Logical Positivism, that moral propositions cannot be scientifically 


verified. . . . Plato believed that a critical metaphysic of all the 
sciences, including ethics, was possible” (Geoghegan, p. 61). 

Zuurdeeg’s analytical philosophy of religion is a rejection of 
the whole classical intellectual tradition in Western thought. In 
this respect it stands, of course, in complete opposition to 
Platonism and Thomism. Zuurdeeg espouses one of the more 
recent of a long line of attempts to begin the intellectual task over 
again, to make a fresh start outside the historical intellectual 
framework. In one respect, however, Zuurdeeg’s enterprise is 
quite similar to that of Geoghegan and the contributors to the 
Hlart volume: his concern is not so much with the problems of the 
philosophy of religion as problems but rather with an examination 
and appraisal of other points of view in terms of his own position. 

It is at this point that the Randall book stands in marked 
contrast with the others. Randall’s approach is that of one for 
whom the problems are still problems. His own position is 
carefully argued, and does not emerge fully until it is worked 
out toward the end of the book. Familiar with and highly 
appreciative of the classical tradition, Randall goes from this tra- 
dition through a sympathetic exposition of its denial in modern 
thought to his own restatement and renewal of that tradition in 
contemporary terms. This work is a distinguished contribution 
to a field in which there has been increasing activity in recent 
years. 

Randall's book is outstanding in its grasp of issues and sense 
of the historical depth of the problems. Geoghegan’s treatment is 
limited in scope and has an entirely different aim. He is concerned 
not with Platonism as an issue but with the varieties of Platonist 
influence upon the particular thinkers he discusses and with the 
faithfulness of their various interpretations of Plato. For the 
contributors to the Thomist volume there are no fundamental 
issues. Their problems are those which arise within a definite and 
accepted framework of principles and those of coming to an under- 
standing of significant contemporary developments from the 
perspective of their own posilion. Zuurdeeg’s problems are those 
which are involved in his own assumptions, some of which he 
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recognizes and acknowledges, and from his attempt to modify the 
analytical position at certain points. 

The remainder of this study will concern the two different 
ways in which Zuurdeeg and Randall deal with the modern revolt 
against the Greek tradition in the philosophy of religion. 


Zuurdeeg’s approach reflects the positivist attempt to deal 
with the problem of knowledge by means of major surgery, by 
which all claims of knowledge of existence which go beyond 
immediate experience are restricted to the sciences. Science is 
concerned with factual knowledge; scientific statements are 
“indicative,” while philosophy is left only the function of the 
analysis of language. This position has been reached, Zuurdeeg 
says, in two “revolutions.” The recognition that scientific 
questions had to be disentangled from philosophy was “the first 
revolution in philosophy.” The restriction of philosophy to the 
analysis of language was “the second revolution.” Before 
examining “the second revolution” in more detail it may be well 
to consider some aspects of “the first revolution” not discussed by 
Zuurdeeg, and their relation to the second. 

The difficulty with the first revolution was that the success of 
science raised hopes for its extension to include all problems 
concerning the nature of existence. What before had been a 
matter of religious faith now became, for those inspired by such 
a vision, a faith in science. The philosophic expression of this 
faith was Naturalism. Those who turned to philosophical Natu- 
ralism found themselves in a paradoxical situation as philosophers. 
For commitment to Naturalism empties philosophy of much of its 
positive content. Thus the literature of Naturalism has consisted 
largely of polemic in favor of commitment to Naturalism and 
analyses of scientific methodology. Philosophical Naturalism had 
little of its own to say concerning the nature of the world or of 
man, for the very position the Naturalist was defending required 
him to leave such questions to the sciences. 

Hopes for a universal application of scientific methods, how- 
ever, were not fulfilled. Some, like Dewey, did not abandon 
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hope. Those who did become convinced that science could not 
reach the problems which had been reserved to philosophy by the 
Kantian solution dealt with those problems by explaining them 
away. Metaphysics was represented as composed of pseudo- 
problems, its language expressive or emotive; and ethics became 
a branch of semantics. In this way, I suggest, came what 
Zuurdeeg calls “the second revolution” in philosophy. “The 
second revolution, that of the twentieth century, consists in the 
consideration that there is another group of questions which have 
to be “disentangled” from philosophy, namely, questions of God, 
of the meaning of life. These problems, and also such as “What is 
really good?’ and ‘What is the meaning of history?’ cannot be 
answered (or for that matter, not even properly raised) by philos- 
ophy, but have to be left to the religions, the Weltanschauungen, 
the moral codes of those who ask these questions” (Zuur- 


deeg, p. 15). Thus the negations of Naturalism are neutralized. 
Religious beliefs, Wellanschauungen, and moral codes are beyond 


the reach of knowledge either to support or to attack. 

“The second revolution” becomes the chief support for Zuur- 
deeg of an aggressive fideism, a fideism which absorbs into itself 
all that the first revolution had left for philosophy. Thus the 
content of religion is protected. If religion is threatened by 
philosophies of history, by Weltanschauungen, or by philosophical 
ethics, Zuurdeeg’s remedy is simply the annexation of these 
previously foreign territories by religion. The foreigner, however, 
is not always willing to be annexed, and the question of jurisdiction 
is bound to arise. 

Who has the authority to legislate here? Those who raise the 
problems and operate in the territory which Zuurdeeg claims for 
religion do still consider themselves philosophers. They consider 
that these questions belong to philosophy. Does Zuurdeeg mean 
that those who call themselves “philosophers” are mistaken? 
That they use the word wrongly? It is difficult to see what he can 
mean on his own terms except that they do not conform to the 
usage he commends. 

lf Zuurdeeg had been content to leave the matter at this point, 
and simply commend his position as a language usage, there might 


be litthe more to say. The only question for the reader would be: 
; Yq 
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“Does this usage appeal to me?” It would be a matter of taste. 
But he is not content to do this. He introduces a modification of 
the philosophy of analysis, and in doing so the demon of meta- 
physics which had been exorcised by language analysis returns to 
possess the body of his philosophy. Zuurdeeg sees through the 
deceptive simplicity of the emotive language theory, and he 
attempts to correct this fault by introducing a deeper level of 
meaning. But at the very point where he goes beyond the 
orthodox emotive theory he becomes entangled in metaphysics. 

Feigl’s categories of “emotive,” “volitional,” and “appeal 
function” are found inadequate. “These terms are meant to 
describe, among others, the languages of religion, morals, and 
propaganda. ‘They are, however, insufficient to give an account 
of a Communist’s dedication to his cause, or a Moslem’s loyalty to 
Allah. ... Not only do a Moslem’s emotions, will, and persuasive 
intentions come into play, but so also does his intellect, and other 
aspects of his personality as well. That is to say: his whole 
person is involved, and it is not easy to say where the boundaries 
of ‘a whole person’ are to be found. . .. We shall have to look for 
another term” (Zuurdeeg, p. 24). The other term is “conviction,” 
or “convictional language.” 

The introduction of the concept of convictional language has 
a consequence which Zuurdeeg seems not to recognize. It attempts 
to stretch the scheme of language analysis to include something 
which is not language at all and, in doing this, stretches that 
scheme beyond the breaking point. This appears in Zuurdeeg’s 
five-point “qualification” of the general analytical position. He 
objects to the omission from the general analytical position of 


convictional language as a language which is not itself a specific 


language but “the language which underlies both the language of 
common life and the specific languages.” The second point is 
that “convictional language is not given full justice by terms such 
as ‘use’ and ‘function’; it shows a unity of word, thought, and 
person; it is the person in his relationship to himself, to others, 
and to the ‘world.’” This same strangely non-analytical theme 
recurs in the third and fourth points. The third point is that “we 
are analyzing not just words or sentences but languages in the 
sense of man-who-speaks.” The fourth qualification extends this 
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theme to include all language: “‘Language’ is an ambiguous 
term, in that two aspects are always present: (1) an individual, 
personal aspect, man-who-speaks [and] (2) a structural aspect; 
it is by means of language structures that man-who-speaks estab- 
lishes his existence.” The final qualification is that metaphysics “is 
not merely a matter of the misuse of language and of confusion of 
its functions, but it is also a symptom of a particular relationship of 
the person to himself, to others, and the ‘world’; it is a specific 
way in which man-who-speaks establishes his existence.” (Zuur- 
deeg, p. 19.) 


“ae 


is the person in his 
relationship to himself, to others, and to the ‘world’” is itself a 
curious use of language. Why not simply say that convictional 
language is the means by which the person becomes aware of and 
expresses and makes effective his relationship to himself, to others, 
and to the world? Why does Zuurdeeg say that “it is by means of 
language structures that man-who-speaks establishes his exist- 
ence”? Would he say that it is by means of hands and teeth and 
jaws and gullet that man-who-eats establishes his existence? I 
suggest that in spite of his disclaimer (pp. 17-18) the philosophy 
of analysis has been transformed by him into an existentialism. He 
has devised an existentialism of language: in the act of speaking 
man establishes his existence. If this is the case then the next 
step, which Zuurdeeg fails to take explicitly, would be a meta- 
physics of existence in which the act of speaking is the act by 
which man asserts his identity and his autonomy and ceases to be 
merely a function of things. 


To say that convictional language 


Zuurdeeg’s crypto-existentialist abandonment of the stand- 
point of analysis is indicated also in his statement of “the central 
theme of this book.” After stating that “the analytical method is 
a most appropriate approach in philosophy of religion” because of 
“its conception of philosophy of religion as analysis of language,” 
and because of “its disqualification of metaphysics and ontology,” 
he then asserts as his second point that “the analytical approach to 


language, in the case of religious and similar languages, has to be 
qualified by an account of the language situation.” But his 
specification of what the language situation includes is a sweeping 
invitation to metaphysics and ontology to return again to the home 
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from which they had been evicted. For the language situation 
includes “the person who communicates,” “the community within 
which the language functions,” “the (subjectively) objective 
references of the languages,” “the ‘worlds’ within which these 
elements are related,” and “the historical backgrounds of these 
elements.” (Zuurdeeg, p. 17.) Inverted commas and the odd 
assortment, “(subjectively) objective references,” do not seem 
sufficient protection here against metaphysics and ontology. 
Confronted with such use of language the unconverted meta- 
physician can hardly help supposing that the person who com- 
municates and the community within the language functions must 
somehow be. 


The obvious question which all this raises is whether the 
“analytical philosophy of religion” is not itself a convictional 
statement. Zuurdeeg considers this in his “Postscript,” and admits 
it to be the case, although he does not specify the “convictor.” In 
justification or extenuation, he advances the argument that 
although any philosophy is convictional (and, indeed, even also 
science itself), some are more so than others and some are more 
aware of this fact than are others. He does not tell us whether his 


“Postscript” is itself a convictional statement, but presumably it 


1s. 


If the divorce of faith and knowledge is valid then these two 
lose the right to speak to each other on any intimate terms. 
Consequently no way is left for intelligence to evaluate the various 
and conflicting “convictions” which confront man_ today. 
Platonism, Hegelianism, Calvinism, Marxism, Nazism, Father 
Divine, the cult of the snake handlers, voodooism—on what basis 
can we select? Certainly not on a comparison of what is true or 
false, nor by any intellectual standards of evaluation. One finds 
oneself overwhelmed by a “convictor,” dragged as it were by one’s 
emotions into the camp of a “confessional group.” The difficulty 
here is not in the recognition of the existence and operation of 
convictors or of faith; the difficulty is rather in the absence of any 
basis for an intelligent and critical examination of claims of faith. 

It is significant that Zuurdeeg’s analytical philosophy of 
religion is presented with almost no mention of art and with no 
recognition of the close relationship of art and religion. If truth 
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has any relevance to religious belief, if it makes any sense to dis- 
tinguish between true and false religion, and if the methods of 
science do not apply here, then the key to the distinction is to be 
found in art. Only the Randall, among the four books under 
consideration here, finds the clue to the problem of religious truth 
which art provides. 


Both Zuurdeeg and Randall, the latter qualifying his position 
toward the end, give to the term “knowledge” quite a restricted 
meaning. Randall repeatedly uses such phrases as “knowledge as 
we understand it in the sciences.” Quoting Erwin R. Goodenough’s 
view of religious objects as projections, Randall calls attention to 
the view that “religious beliefs and ideas are not knowledge but 
‘symbols,’ that they cannot be taken as literally ‘true,’ but that 
‘there is a large measure of truth in many of’ them.” This poses 
the chief problems for the consideration of which the historical 
chapters of Randall’s book are a preparation: “Just what precisely 
constitutes the ‘large measure of truth’ in religious symbols? . 
How can we live the religious life when for us its myths have been 
‘broken,’ when we recognize that its beliefs and ideas cannot be 
taken as literally ‘true’?” (Randall, p. 100.) 

The notion of a “literal” truth is central both to Zuurdeeg’s 
and Randall’s discussions, implicitly in Zuurdeeg and explicitly 
in Randall. But neither makes clear just what the literalness of a 
literal truth is. The notion of literal truth likely pertains primarily 
to the verbal faithfulness of a transcription. Apparently it was 
first used with reference to meanings, as in the idea of the “literal 
meaning of a passage, by theologians who were concerned with 
interpreting the sense of Scripture, and in the words of the 
Oxford English Dictionary is “the distinctive epithet of that sense 
or interpretation (of a text) which is obtained by taking its words 


in their natural or customary meaning, and applying the ordinary 


rules of grammar.” This has been extended to mean “the etymo- 
logical or the relatively primary sense of a word, or the sense 
expressed by the actual wording of a passage, as distinguished 
from any metaphorical or merely suggested meaning.” This 
concerns the “literal meaning” of a text. What does “literal truth” 
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mean when we say that a report of an event or a scientific or 
philosophical theory is “literally true” ? 

lor some the phrase may indicate the faithfulness of the 
mind’s copy of an external reality. But Randall's epistemology is 
not so superficial as this. Although he repeatedly contrasts 
scientific knowledge with beliefs and ideas that are not literally 
true, he is aware that contemporary physical science is quite 
beyond the point where its ideas are pictures in the mind. It must 
be that “literal truth” indicates univocal as distinguished from 
figurative or analogical truth. Certainly one important preoccupa- 
tion of scientific thinking is to preserve univocity of meaning for 
its technical terms. As soon as a term begins to acquire an 
extended meaning by metaphor or analogy, or becomes equivocal, 
it loses its value for scientific thought. The power of poetry and 


religion, however, lies in the richness of suggestion of ordinary 


speech. This quality of religion and poetry may make more diffi- 
cult the task of judging truth claims, but it does not make the task 
in principle impossible of achievement. Some consideration of 
this would have clarified Randall's argument. 

Although throughout the main body of his work Randall 
reflects the tendency popular in some quarters to restrict the use 
of “knowledge” to scientific and factual knowledge, in his 
concluding chapter he expresses his own dissatisfaction with this 
narrow meaning. While pointing out that although we do speak 
of “religious knowledge” and the “truths” of faith as well as of 
“knowledge” in art, he also warns that “such artistic ‘knowledge,’ 
we are careful to add if we are wise, is very unlike the knowledge 
that can be expressed in exact statements.” (Randall, p. 122.) To 
the question: “Is there any religious ‘knowledge’ significantly 
different from the verifiable and explanatory knowledge of 
scientific truths, so that the two never compete but rather 
supplement each other?” he replies: “With proper and careful 
qualification, it seems that the facts do suggest to a sensitive and 
candid mind that the answer is, yes, there is.” (Randall, p. 123.) 

The clue to the nature of the knowledge which religion 
affords is found by Randall in art. He adopts Dewey's charac- 
terization of what art does for knowledge to express his own 
conception of what the religious arts do with secular knowledge: 
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“The transformation of knowledge that is effected in emotional 
and intellectual vision.” (Randall, p. 126.) Art is the instrument 
of religion; its effectiveness lies in its power to transform our 
awareness, to open to us hitherto unsuspected qualities of the 
familiar world. “Painting, poetry, music, religion, all the arts, 
do indeed ‘teach’ us something. They may not teach us that any- 
thing is so... . They do not ‘explain’ the world in the sense of 
accounting for it; rather they ‘explain’ it in the sense of making 
plain its features.” (p. 127.) So the prophet and the saint 
“teach us to see what man’s life in the world is, and what is might 
be. . . . They make us receptive to qualities of the world 
encountered; and they open our hearts to the new qualities with 
which that world, in cooperation with the spirit of man, can clothe 
itself. They enable us to see and feel the religious dimension of 


our world better, the ‘order of splendor,’ and of man’s experience 


in and with it. They teach us how to find the Divine; they show 
us visions of God” (pp. 128-29). 

Religion provides knowledge in the sense of “revealing” or 
“disclosing.” “For the qualities that are the outcome of these 
processes, qualities that impose themselves upon us and are 
received, are in a genuine sense qualities of the world. It is not we 
men who in our wisdom create them. What the painter, the 
poet, or the prophet has done can be accurately said to be to 
‘reveal’ or ‘disclose’ to us authentic powers in things.” (p. 130.) 
Religious knowledge is a “know-how,” not a body of propositional 
truth, but a “revelation of how to become aware of the world’s 
religious dimension, of how to see God and enjoy him for- 
ever” (pp. 132-33). 

Randall asks whether this commits us to a religious “truth.” 
He answers, “I think and hope not. It seems more confusing than 
clarifying to speak in such a way. The best name for the test of 
religious know-how seems to be ‘adequacy.’ It is well to keep 
‘truth’ for the knowledge that is science, with all its complex 
procedures and criteria for verifying propositions that can be stated 
in words.” Then in the same paragraph comes one of the 
dialectical modifications of a previously asserted view which is 
found more than once in this work and seems to be Randall’s 
characteristic way of breaking through the surface of the familiar 
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to a new level of insight. “But perhaps the scientists themselves,” 
he continues, “are today abandoning ‘truth’ as the name for the 
test of their knowledge, for some other property like ‘confir- 
mability’ or ‘warranted assertibility.’ And in calling the knowl- 
edge that is ‘know-how’ something that is to be judged by its 
‘adequacy,’ | remember the old definition of ‘truth’ as ‘adequation 
of thing and understanding.’ Perhaps, after all, we have at last 
come the full circle. Perhaps it is now the visions of the unified 
possibilities of the world—of the Divine, of the ‘order of splendor’ 

that we are once more permitted to call ‘true.’ If so, this 
‘truth’ of ‘know-how’ is not to be confused with the warranted 
knowledge that is science. It is rather that Truth of which it was 
said of old, ‘But of all things Truth beareth away the victory,’ and 
again, ‘Ye shall know the Truth, and the Truth shall make you 
free’ ” (pp. 133-34). 

Randall ends his book with a plea for recognition of the place 
of knowledge in religion and with a criticism of current tendencies 
to try to keep them apart. “Notoriously, no really up-to-date 
religious thinker any longer ‘knows God.’ There are plenty who 
use him for some good purpose, and plenty who take his name in 
vain. Contemporary religion . . . is split among those who follow 
the prophet who would make all things new, those who follow the 
priest who would celebrate a complacent existence through the 
expected forms of ritual, and those who follow the healer who 
would minister to a mind diseased. .. . No one, it seems, is so 
poor as to honor the theologian who seeks to know God. The 
theologians themselves are vying to insist that theology is not a 
form of knowledge, but the symbol of something else not intel- 
lectual at all: of moral values and social objectives, or aesthetic 
thrills and yearnings, or of therapeutic techniques. Since the 
theologians refuse to find any place for intelligibility, the physicists 
rush in to identify God with the ‘cosmic yeast.” Whether religion 
be a crusade against the profit system, or a delicious feeling in the 
spine, or an amateur psychotherapy, or the blasphemies of 
mathematical physicists tempted by Gifford lectureships, no one 
today, it is clear, bothers to know God” (pp. 137-38). 


The “success of our modern American religion in approach- 


ing . . . primitive mindlessness” is not the only result of the loss 
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of intellectual values from religion. “If the Christians in Germany 
had known God better, and had not come to despise thinking, 
I wonder whether it would have been quite so easy for “German 
Christians’ to think of Ilitler as his incarnation” (p. 138). 
“The celebration of the life in which intelligence is to play a part 
must express and consecrate and clarify intellectual values. It 
must in some central sense embody truth. That is why those 
who insist on bringing their religious beliefs into accord with 
philosophic truth are right. That is why the enterprise of rational 
theology has a value that is not only intellectual but genuinely 
religious” (p. 140). 


Thus in the reinstatement of rational theology Randall shows 
how the perennial philosophy persists not solely by being preserved 


in its old forms but also by assimilating the new forms of thought 
to itself. 


Vonmouth College. 





EXPLORATION 


BEING IN A SITUATION 
KENNETH T. GALLAGHER 


ue POINT OF DEPARTURE IN PHILOSOPHY ts strictly correlative to 


the goal we set ourselves.’ One who aims only at a security in 
thought, an harmonious system of consistent propositions, needs 
only to embark from a purely logical indubitable, a proposition 
which it would be self contradictory to deny. Such a system of 
transmittable theorems, over which the mind feels a comfortable 
mastery, Gabriel Marcel himself at first had aimed at, and his Mela- 
physical Journal represents a series of notes recorded for the 
purpose of that kind of construction. It did not take him long to 
become convinced, however, that the undertaking was a futile 
one.” What it would entail is the installation of the mind in the 
vantage-point of the absolute observer, one who had the best 
possible seat from which to view the totality of the real.’ In effect, 
this means a de-personalized observer, a nobody-in-particular, for 
every personal point of view is the opposite of absolute: it is mine. 
Personal experience—my experience inasmuch as it is mine 
could therefore never be integrated into such a system. Singular 
experience is forever recalcitrant to inclusion in a totality which is 
available for anybody; indeed, Marcel later shows that the very 
concept of a totality is erected by a withdrawal from the 
unsummable immediacy of being.” This means that the pro- 
nouncement on ultimate reality can not be made by a detached and 
universalized subject, by pure thought. 


' Gabriel Marcel, Du refus 4 U'invocation (Paris: Librairie Gallimard, 
1940), p. 22. (This book hereafter referred to as RI.) 

2 Metaphysical Journal, trans. Bernard Wall (Chicago: Henry 
\egnery Co., 1952), p. VIII. (This book hereafter referred to as MJ.) 

* R18; MJ 305. 

* RI 23. 

° MJ XII; Man Against Mass Society, trans. G. S. Fraser (Chicago 
Henry Regnery Co., 1952), pp. 91-2. (This book hereafter referred to 
as MMS.) 
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Not only that, but the very attempt to do so is impossible of 
attainment, for the human mind cannot, even in pure thought,° 
reach the central observatory of the absolute looker-on, for the 
startlingly simple reason that it is only by participating in reality 
that it exists at all. A system is a spectacle which is there for a 
disengaged mind, a mind which is not itself enclosed within the 
panorama it beholds. For the human subject such a dis- 
engagement is unthinkable. Where its possibility seems plausible 
—for pure reason—it is only because the systematizer neglects the 
one element which can never be included within his structure: his 
own act of thinking.’ Our thought does not lie open to our gaze— 
we cannot stand outside it and treat it as an object, and it is only 
the objectified (that which I can observe without being involved 
in) which is systematizable. Because I am altogether engaged in 
being, no merely “objective” judgment upon it is possible." 

Now if truth cannot be found by detaching ourselves from 
our situation, it follows that it can only be found within the 
situation. To philosophize is not to flee from the situation into 
the arid certainties of pure thought, but to “approfondir mon expé- 
rience,” elevating and immanentizing its singular secrets through 
the power of a properly philosophical reflection. It is true that 
we can discover universally valid structures within the situation, 
but this is the work of science, not philosophy. The world of 
universal validity which abstraction creates is there only for a 
universalized mind.” At the level of pure thought, every man is a 
universalized mind, but the philosophical undertaking is the élan 
of an ontological exigence which is not a drive for formal correct- 
ness but a demand for singular fulfillment. This fulfillment, 
therefore, can be derived not by setting up a system of ultimate 
propositions which are valid for everyone, but by lighting up the 
promise latent in my situation. Philosophy is not a construction 


which is built upon a situation, but an excavation into a situation, 


® Being and Having, trans. Katherine Farrer (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1951), p. 19. (This book hereafter referred to as BH.) 

" BH 219. 

* BH 120; MJ 236 

® RI 24. 

10 BH 120; MJ 298. 
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which aims at finding the underground springs that feed it from 
the beyond.” 

Still, philosophy must start somewhere, and it ought to start 
with an indubitable. Otherwise its later positions will be vitiated. 
The point is, what kind of indubitable are we offered? There is 
the famous proffer of the Cartesian cogito—will that not do? Not 
as far as Marcel can see. There is more than one objection to it. 
Virst, there is the use to which Descartes put it—using it as an 
absolutely punctilear given, by focusing on which he could filter 
through all else needful. But if the cogito is transparent, it is not 
an existential indubitable, for the self given existentially is the acme 
of non-transparency. Actually, as far as Marcel can judge, 
Descartes’ cogito is transparent, which is as much as to say that 
it is non-existential."” Descartes discovered not the existential 
subject, but himself as a thinking being, a universal subject: the 
cogito, then, is a purely formal a priort which guards the 
threshhold of the valid.’* The cogito-self is the self which stands 
ready to put its seal of clear and distinct approval on a world which 
meets its standards—on a world of objects, then, for the existential 
world shares the opacity of the existing self. 


Some might quarrel with this as a proper interpretation of 


Descartes, on the solid grounds that what Descartes intuited really 
we) . 


was an existing singular self and not a universal ego. There are 
undoubtedly the strongest reasons for believing this to be his own 
understanding, but we must remember that the certainty revealed 
in the cogito bore upon a consciousness in which only the 
subjective pole had an unchallengeable status in existence: his 
certainty was of a self for whom the existence of the non-self had 
still to be demonstrated. Now Marcel looks upon consciousness 
as an undifferentiated unity in which even the polarity of subject- 
* If we isolate one term of 
this polarity, the thinking self, in total unrelatedness to the other, 
what do we have left, even if we insist on the singularity of this 
thinking self? The attribute of existence which we would like 


object is rather discovered than given.’ 


'™ RI 24; MMS 90 

12 RI 91. 

18 BH 170-1; MJ 40 ss., 325. 
4 BH 27. 
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to confer on it has been derived from the immediate situation 
from which we have now withdrawn and whose existence we 
now pose as problematical. Then what non-problematical idea of 
existence are we bestowing upon the cogitans? To call the cogilo- 
self existent while leaving the “external world” still in doubt, we 
would have to appeal to a privileged idea of existence drawn from 
a source other than the polar situation of immediate reality, for in 
that situation existence is a totum simul. Where would we get 
such a privileged idea of existence? 

Can the cogilo draw it from within itself? Not in Marcel’s 
view, for even if it grasps in self-consciousness the uniqueness of 
its own subjectivity, it soon withdraws to that portion of the 
subject in which a mind intent on guaranteed certitude feels most 
at home—the area of pure thought, the area where the individual 
appears to himself as a mere representative of the universal. It is 
from this area that the sortie to existence must then be made. “In- 
asmuch as | think, | am a universal, and if knowledge is dependent 
on the cogito, that is precisely in virtue of the universality inherent 
in the thinking ego.” '* This view comes very near to placing the 
cogito as the first step on the road which led to the transcendental 
self of Kant, where the thesis maintained by Marcel becomes more 


obviously applicable. But the general burthen is acceptable 


enough: the rationalist, the man who emphasizes transmittable 
certainty in thought, is functioning primarily as a_ universal 
reasoner. It does seem that at a certain story of the mind, the 
Averroist opinion begins to recommend itself: the intellect appears 
as a hyper-individual principle which utilizes empirical selves for 
its operation. 


** MJ 40. So acutely is this dichotomy felt by Marcel that some closely 
thought pages in his early Journal are devoted to conceiving the manner in 
which the gap between the reasoning self and the empirical self is closed. 
His solution is rather remarkable: it is only faith which accomplishes this 
union. It is only by conceiving myself as willed by God that | become a 
mind, a living and acting reality as distinct from a thinking subject: “the 
act of faith . . . posits the non-contingence of the empirical ego... Through 
faith I affirm a transcendent foundation for the union of the world and my 
thought, I refuse to think myself as purely abstract, as an intelligible form 
hovering over a world.” (MJ 45) The exact meaning of faith here shares 
some of the obscurity of the first part of the Journal, but Marcel explicitly 
repeats: “The mind . . . is only created as mind by faith in God.” (MJ 46.) 
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Descartes’ self-as-thinker is a subject which has cut the 
umbilical cord which binds it to things; even after establishing 
this validating matrix of pure thought, he still has the task of 
making the passage back to existence. How can the existential 
world be resuscitated starting from a self which does not take part 
init? According to Marcel, it can not be. There can be no passage 
to existence from a vantage-point outside it. Existence is not a 
demonstrandum: it is there from the beginning or it is not there 
at all."* Now, as a matter of fact, existence is given in the 
beginning, and we may call it into question only by means of a 
pseudo-idea of it conjured out of nowhere and supposedly more 
evident than existence itself, an obviously vicious procedure. The 
moment of doubt is not the initial phase of our meeting with 
reality; it represents a withdrawal from a more primary experience 
and actually lives off the primary experience. 

Up to a point the movement of the mind in which it poses 
the world as in front of itself, as an object over against a subject, is 
a legitimate operation of abstraction, which sets up the public 
universe of the sciences. But to extend this process of abstraction 


to a global scale is absurd: *’ how can I detach myself in toto from 


reality? Purified of every intruding connection with the empirical, 
what is the self? It is a mere intersection of the abstract forms of 
thought, not anyone’s self at all—just a self-in-general. The 
world as constituted for a self-in-general is a formally valid and 
universally verifiable system of propositions—but it doesn’t exist 


What exists is what is present for an incarnate consciousness. 
The existential indubitable is the self as incarnate in the body 
and as manifest in the world." Existence is said in reference to a 


16 MJ 32, 322 ss.; BH 27, 105. 

7 BH 19; The Mystery of Being, Vol. I, trans. G. S. Fraser (Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co., 1951), p. 133. This book is hereafter referred to as 
MB (1). 

18 MJ 17-22, 269, 274, 314-317; BH 10-12; MB (I) 88-9. Somewhere 
along the line it ought to be made clear that Marcel’s view of the relation- 
ship between existence and objectivity underwent a change that amounted 
to a reversal. In the beginning of the Metaphysical Journal the reader will 
have a hard time distinguishing any difference in meaning at all. An 
existent is that which is given to an immediate consciousness, quite 
evidently an object of some kind. Truth, at this juncture, is identified with 
verifiability and is only applicable to the realm of existents (spatially present- 
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body; it is presence to a body. The first moment of my experience 
is an exclamatory awareness of myself not as curled up tight, but 
as ex-sisting, as standing out, as manifest to a world which is also 
indubitably existent. It is my body which sets me down in a world 
of real beings. It is this self in which my philosophical concern 
flares up. And the great datum for this self is the non-contingency 
of the empirically given.” The past, my family, my surroundings 
—these are not something over and above me, not something in 
any way outside my self. [I am constituted by my situation. What 
is real is the altogether. The cogitans is erected by a retreat from 
the altogether; to'that extent it is unreal, and if we want to restore 
its existential density we must re-cross to the cogitatum. But if we 
do, we find that we recover not our isolated existence, but a global 
reality which is given en masse and which alone can give the 
cogitans real roots. 

It is the body through which we are inserted into the world 
of real existence; it is conjunction with the body which is the 
criterion for the existence of what is not the body.” (Marcel has 
never completely disentangled the possible difficulties raised by this 
identification of existence and the spatially-related.) That is why 


able objects of consciousness). Thus one will feel that since God is not an 
object presented to consciousness, Marcel is perfectly consistent in denying 
that He “exists.” Then there is a gradual change in outlook, culminating 
in the essay Existence and Objectivity. (The early Journal pages date from 
1914, in which year Marcel wrote the whole of Part I; Part II was written 
between 1915 and 1923. The essay appeared in the year 1925.) In this 
essay the two conceptions are disengaged and opposed. The object is the 
“rationally articulated spectacle” which thought sets over against itself, as 
it deliberately sets aside “the mode in which the object is present to the 
person who considers it . . . the mysterious power of self-affirmation by 
which it confronts a spectator.” (MJ 320) Idealism conjures away this 
sense-presence of the thing, a sense-presence which Marcel says is either 
identical with existence or is its immediate manifestation (ibid.). His 
uncertainty in regard to the latter is never explicitly resolved; having distin- 
guished existence from objectivity, he prefers to introduce a new distinction 
between existence and being rather than sifting and refining his notion of 
existence. The result is that although existence ceases to be equated with 
an object that is set over against a subject, it never sheds its sensory, spatial 
connotations. 


1° MB (I) 134. 
20 MJ 25. 
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an idea cannot be said to exist; it may somehow be real, but it is 
not an existent.” 

Now, to speak of the body is to use a word which is not un- 
ambiguous.” The body as object is merely one among others in a 
world that can be described by an observer. But the body as mine 
is object for nobody, including, of course, myself.* The inevitable 
manner in which we construe the relationship between self and 
body is to consider the body as an instrument, something which we 
use, and therefore something which we have. Just as every tool 
we use is an extension of the power of the body, so the body itself 
seems to be a utensil of the self, or of the soul. However, this way 
of looking at things leads to insoluble problems. The instrument 
which is a prolongation of the body always has a community of 
nature with the body, both being extended entities. If we project 
this instrumental relationship, will we not be forced to say that the 
self which uses the body as its extension is itself bodily? But if it 
is, then it is an instrument of something further, and this regress 
will go on to infinity. This shows us that our approach has misled 
us—my body cannot be equated with something that I have. All 
having is said in relation to the body; if the body itself is in turn a 
form of having, then by what is it possessed? Furthermore, any 
such view clearly makes the body to be something outside me, 
external to the true self; but the only self which is not related to 
the body is a universal subject which is a pure construction, which 
doesn’t exist but is only thought of. The body is the mode of 
presence of the self to the actual world. 

Remember that we are talking about my body, under the 
precise character which makes it mine, which allows me to say 
mine. If I choose to regard my body as a mere something, as a 
spatial structure governed by various physiological laws of 
functioning, as a quid which belongs to a qui, then I have by- 


BH 9. 

22 On incarnation, vide MB (I) 103-24; MJ 124-27; 244-48, 314-17; 
BH 10-12; RI 26 ss. 

23 Jean-Paul Sartre, in Being and Nothingness, trans. Hazel E. Barnes 
(N. Y.: Philosophical Library, 1956), uses language that frequently coin- 
cides with Marcel’s in his phenomenology of the body (p. 303 ss.), but with 
a quite disparate intent. 
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passed the ambiguity. Unfortunately, I have also vanished from 
the actual world. Once | begin to concentrate on the “my” 
aspect of my body, I see the impossibility of treating the duality 
between body and soul as an instrumental one. This conviction is 
forced on me by my feelings, which are least of all to be 
apprehended in anonymous terms. My body is the absolute 
mediator between me and the actual world, the vehicle in which 
the self deploys itself in existence. To refuse the duality between 
body and soul is to say that no merely “objective” judgment on 
their relationship is expressible.“ Marcel sums up with the 


25 


proposition: “lam my body.” The body is myself in so far as I 
am manifest. This is, naturally, not a version of the materialist 
formula, which actually suppresses the self in favor of an objectified 
structure hypostasized as real. It is the limit-statement of the 
refusal to objectify the body-soul relationship. 

1 cannot, without contradiction, think of my body as non- 
existent, for my body is the existential indubitable which is the 
touchstone of all existence. Incarnation is the central given of 
metaphysics; it is the rock-bottom of my being-in-a-situation. 


The assurance of the incarnate nature of the self is simultaneously 
an assurance of the existence of the world. First of all it must be 


emphasized that this issue cannot be discussed in terms of a prior 
dichotomy of existence and the existent; we cannot detach 
existence as a predicate and then look around for a subject to which 
it might just possibly belong. It is only in virtue of a rupture 
which thought makes in reality that we are obliged to ask if there 
is something which possesses existence. For we do not really have 
an idea of existence which we must conscientiously match up with 
an essence. All thought is a mediation within existence; existence 
itself is therefore unthinkable. The existential judgment is just the 
transposition of the experience-limit into the intellectual order.” 
Existence is not a predicate in search of a subject. Existence must 
be assured from the start, as we have seen it to be. What is there 


24 MJ 127. 

25 RI 30. 

*¢ RI 19. 

27 MJ 320-27 (in the essay Existence and Objectivity). 
28 MJ 21. 
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for us from the beginning is the “indissoluble unity of exislence 
and the existent.” *” This assurance is of a global character; it is 
not confined to my incarnate self but extends to the reality within 
which my self is incarnate. “What is given to me beyond all 
possible doubt is the confused and global experience of the world 
inasmuch as it is existent.” ** The “I” of the “I exist” is not an ego 
isolated from the world, but a self in the world, a self whose 
incarnation is not completed within. its own limits but by the 
being-together with the whole world; thus the aflirmation “I 
exist,” Marcel declares, “tends to merge with an aflirmation such 
as ‘the universe exists.’ * All this is not demonstrated—the very 
attempt would be absurd—but simply there in the immediacy of 
exclamatory awareness. Marcel goes so far as to say that the union 
between soul and universe is of the same nature as that between 
soul and body,” meaning by this that | am no more detachable 
from the world than [ am from my own body. 

This comes out very strongly in his critique of the familiar 
view of sensation, which is really based on a naive objectification.” 
His remarks here form the second half of what he himself calls his 
“sensualist metaphysics,” “* and although they are doubtless 
occasioned by the crude form of sensory epistemology indulged in 
by Locke and the empiricist school, it is diflicult to see how his 
impugnments do not fall as well on the Scholastic doctrine as it is 
often expressed. The kernel of his indictment is that by a mind 


operating at a certain stage of reflection, sensation is invariably 


regarded as the translation of a message received from a physical 
object, and that this is a falsification of its true nature. The un- 
critically critical thinker proposes the situation in these terms: 
There is a body A, situated in space, which sends out a stimulus 
that impinges on my body-organ B, this entire process being 
physical and pre-sensorial. I then translate this purely physical 
event into psychical terms and produce a sensation. The process is 


29 MJ 322. 

8° bid. 

%1 MJ 323. 

* ie 2}. 

38 MJ 187, 231, 257, 277 ss.; MB (I) 104-108; RI 36-39. 
3% MJ 316. 
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conceived along the lines of a transmittor and receiving-station. 
What is wrong with it? Only that it assumes conditions which 
cannot be realized. Literally, a translation is the rendering of one 
set of data in terms of another; naturally it is impossible to a 
subject which does not possess the data in the first form. Now the 
physical events, taken purely as physical, are not known to the 
subject which is supposed to do the translating—if they were 
known they would already be sensations (and our whole problem 
would repeat itself: how did they get to be sensations?). There 
is no way in which the data can be given to the senser, for it is 
of the very nature of a physical event that it be infra-sensorial and 
not given to me as datum. Sensation is the basis for all com- 
munication and all interpretation: how can we look upon it too 
as an interpretation? This would be to apply to sensation a 
category which only arises within sensation. 

Sensation is not the translation of something other than 
itself. The opinion that it is, unfailingly leads to uncertainty as 
to whether or not it is a correct translation, and our critic finds 
himself trying to escape the trammels of solipsism. Sensation is a 
way of being; it is a pure immediate and inexpressible in objective 
terms. Whenever I do try to give an account of it, I instinctively 
begin by separating object and subject as discrete entities and then 
try to close the circuit between them. This view of sensation is 
unalterably bound up with the instrumentalist notion of the body. 
I see my body as an instrument for the reception of a message. I 
try to grasp according to the categories of having what is in reality 
a way of being. Sensation is not a reception, but an immediate 
participation in being. It is the operation which actualizes my 
incarnation in the world. 

The word “participation” must give us pause, for it is the 
notion on which Marcel’s metaphysics turns. Participation is at once 
his manner of piercing through to realism and his avenue of escape 
from individualism. To be is to participate in being. Do not fail 
to note the twofold affirmation in this formula: in existing, we 
trans-exist. In virtue of our being we are swept beyond our being. 
Sensation represents but one side of this participation. And what 
can be said of it can also be said of all ontological participation: 
it is non-objectifiable. We cannot effectively isolate that in which 
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we participate from ourselves as participants, since at every level 
it is the participation which founds the being of the participants. 

True enough, there is a participation in the order of having, 
such as occurs when I claim my share of a cake that is being cut 
up.” Here I literally take a part of an object external to my being. 
We may slide down the scale of objectification, however, if we 
imagine our participation in a ceremony, let us say a thanksgiving 
for the deliverance of a nation from war; even if I can not take 
part in the objective event, due to sickness, | recognize that in the 
truly significant order I can share in the national prayer. And the 
objective element can be eliminated completely if we allow our- 
selves to realize that this one ceremony is only a_ particular 
expression of an act of adoration which is continuous and in which 
| participate through every movement of prayer. This melting into 


a larger act of love helps to convey the meaning of non-objective 


participation; in it there is an internalization of the reality in 
which I participate. In the flowing river of love, separate spirits 
are ineffably with one another. 

To be sure, on the level of cognitive activity this emergent 
participation is always under the aegis of some informing idea 
(here, e.g., the idea of God) but we are now in a position to turn 
towards the possible meaning of a submerged participation, below 
the level of thought. It is to this kind of participation that both 
sensation and feeling bear witness. Feeling is comprehensible 
only in non-instrumentalist terms. To externalize it, to regard it 
as something which I have, is equivalent to nullifying it: it is 
only feeling in so far as it is my feeling. Only because I can say 
that | am my feeling must I say that | am my body. And it is 
probably, by analogy, as a fundamental feeling that we ought to 
conceive that non-objectifiable thrust into existence which can 
never be reduced to a thought-content and which therefore plays 
the role of the “non-mediatizable immediate” at the root of all 
participation. Through feeling, my body is mine; through sensa- 
tion, my body is immediately present to the world; through sensa- 
tion and feeling, | participate, at one level, in a reality from which 
it would be strictly nonsensical to try to divorce myself. 


85 For this analysis, vide MB (I) 111-14. 
56 MB (I) 109. 
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Feeling is a mode of participation, but there is more to 
participation than feeling alone. The situation affects me at all 
levels of my being. There is a temptation to use the term 
“incarnation” for the purely spatial plane of the situation and to 
reserve “participation” for the more spiritual levels, but Marcel 
himself has not really consistently followed such a terminology. 
However, we ought to suggest in some way that there is more than 
one level to our participation. We might be prompted to call the 
body-level the plane of existence and the inter-subjective level the 
plane of being; yet this too—even though it comes closer to 
being accurate—would leave us with certain difficulties if followed 
too rigidly. The point is that my situation affects every facet of my 
self. Essentially what is always connoted is that | am not auton- 
omous, not self-contained, that I am permeable to others.” To be 
living is to be open to a reality with which I enter into some sort 
of commerce. My presence to the world is by spatiality, but it is 
for communion. Just as my body is a co-immediate of the 
incarnate world in which it emerges, a focal point within that 
enfolding world, so my self in its personal aspects is a co-imme- 


diate of the “intersubjective element from which the ego seems to 
emerge like an island arising from the waves.” “ My body is given 
to me as presence-in-the-world; my person is given to me as 
presence-in-communion. “Esse est co-esse” is true not only on 
the plane of sensible existence but above all on the plane of personal 
being. The proper beginning of metaphysics is not “I think” but 


39 


“we are.” ” The tie which binds me to others gives me to myself. 


Marcel is not indulging in pious sentimentalty here—he 
means this quite literally. I have no right to treat myself as prior 
to or more indisputably real than others: I only exist within a 
certain fullness of experience which is not private but trans- 
subjective.“’ If anything, it is the other who takes priority, for 
“it is of the essence of the other* that he exist” “ and I only give 
8 RI 116-19. 


88 The Mystery of Being, Vol. II, trans. René Hague (Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Co., 1951), p. 14. This book is hereafter referred to as MB (Il). 

8° MB (II) 9. 

40 MB (II) 8. 

“| BH 104. * (This word is capitalized, incorrectly, in the English 
translation.) 
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definition to my own existence by separating myself from him. 
This being so, a little thought will make it obvious that com- 
munion will be a function of the particular way in which I relate 
myself to the other. Characteristically, Marcel never troubles to 
sort out the connections between the possible varieties of com- 
munal existence. What really interests him is authentic onto- 
logical communion, in which the other is given to me as a thou, 
as a non-objectifiable presence. This ontological communion is 
sanctioned by a creative response of our freedom, and is the direct 
route to transcendence. 

Yet, after all, our relations with others precede the flowering 
of our liberty; in childhood we are one among others long before 
we either freely acknowledge or freely reject them. Following, 
with some modifications, Troisfontaines’ terminology,“ we might 
classify this original togetherness as the stage of community; 
here the presence of others (our family, in particular) is as per- 
vading as the air we breathe, and there is no question of taking 
up a position in regard to it. At some time along the way, how- 
ever, the realization of the measure of our autonomy leads us to 
disengage the self as one element, a privileged element, over 
against others; this phase of analysis we may call the stage of 
communication. It is this which makes possible the crucial expe- 
rience upon which Marcel concentrates. For until we have arisen 
out of the slumber of community, a human response in the fullest 
sense is not forthcoming. Not that the love and devotion of the 
child within the family can be reduced to the level of mere biology, 
not that the familial cocoon does not represent a shielding and truly 
spiritual presence, but because the capacity for a refusal in the real 
sense is missing, the inter-subjectivity here has more the charac- 
ter of a lovely fact than an invitation. When, beyond the ego- 
centric enticements of communication, I freely open myself to a 


thou in a truly personal encounter, I reach the stage of ontological 
communion. 


The passage back to togetherness which is accomplished in 
communion is a work of my freedom. I may, if I wish, immure 


“ Roger Troisfontaines, S.J., Ezistentialisme et pensée chrétienne 
(Paris: J. Vrin, 1948), p. 106 ss. 
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myself in the privileged special-ness which the stage of communica= 
tion uncovers, and refuse to surrender to communion. Yet, 
strangely, even this kind of convoluting egotism is achieved only 
with a view to the other: egotism is a claim to recognition by the 
other. He becomes for me a kind of reflector in whose eyes I must 
read the image of my own worth. At the same time he is a 
threat against which | must be carefully on guard: the conscious- 
ness of my vulnerability forces me to speed the calcifying process 
which encases me in the warm and protecting shell. When I have 
finished, I dwell in a Sartrean universe where the other is purely 
and simply other—and the self I have fashioned by means of this 
alienating process, this self of mine is also a boring and joyless 
stranger. When the “thou” is ejected from the front door, the “I” 
leaves by the back. 

But it is not only rampant egotism which loses consciousness 
of presence. The distinction of egotism is its hostility to com- 
munion: a more prosaic neglect of communion is less an exception 
than a normal condition of the human predicament. By and large, 
my fellow man is a mere “he” for me—not a “thou,” but a “third” 
in an ideal dialogue I conduct with myself, an absent party who 
serves various useful and even interesting purposes but who is 
hardly present to me in the true sense.“ The faces that hurry by 
me on the streets, the dismal fellow-travellers in the subway, the 
stereotyped co-workers with whom I engage in perfunctory and 
tedious conversation—their very “being-there” is hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from an absence. A “thou” is one who is present to me 
in a living dialogue, a respondent in an authentic con-versatio. 
Any exchange, it is true, presupposes a minimal second person 
who is there to listen to my questions, but is it not a fact that even 
this minimum can vanish from my view? The man whom I stop 
in the street to ask directions to the park—is he anything more to 
me than an animated signpost? The fact which he recounts for 
me is a pure third, an “it,” and the man himself as a mere filing- 
cabinet for facts is a “he.” Between two filing-cabinets com- 
munication is possible, but not communion. 


*8 For the distinction between “thou” and “he” vide: MB (1) 176 ss.; 
MJ 158, 165, 219 ss.; RI 46 ss.; BH 106-7. 
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Communion arises only in a personal response, in an 
encounter. Suppose I meet a stranger by chance on a railroad 
train and we engage absently in desultory conversation about the 
weather, travelling conditions, and the like: even while we 
respond to each other in a kind of dialogue, he remains for all that 
a “someone” to me, “that fellow over there.” Gradually, perhaps, 
I learn many things about him, as if he were filling in a bio- 
graphical questionnaire. Then let there be the sudden discovery of 
a hidden but profound tie between us, and quickly we pass out of 
the zone of exterior communication into the “elsewhere” in which 
our spirits are vivified in communion. How often do I hear the 
tales of the misfortunes and ills of others with whom I know I 
ought to sympathize, and yet inwardly feel nothing? I cannot 
respond—they are just not there for me. But let me open a letter 
from a friend a thousand miles away telling me that he has been 
struck down by a terrible disease, and at once I am with him, I 
suffer with him, we are together without qualification. In 
examples like this the peculiar perfection of communion calls 
attention to itself because of the sudden passage into the dyadic 
relationship, but this instantaneity is not a necessary factor. The 
co-presence which unites husband and wife represents one instance 
in which the triadic element has been more or less permanently 
replaced by an habitual intimacy which both broadens and extends 
the victory over exteriority won in the instantaneous encounter. 


The thou which is given to me in an encounter is not a mere 
repertory for facts; furthermore he himself is not the subject of a 
factual description. The reality of the thou cannot be grasped by 
a series of predicates. Our awareness of the thou is not the aware- 
ness of a something, but of that which superabounds above every 
attempt to grasp him as a something. We don’t know what is, 
but only that he is. Only an absent third person can be the term 
of reference of a questionnaire. “What is his background?” , 
“What are his talents)”, even “What pleasant traits does he 
possess ?”—all these questions bear on a “he” about whom our 


curiosity is aroused. “Who are you?” is the only question which 
can be asked of the thou and it is not a request for information. 
Although interrogative in appearance, it is really a form of invoca- 
tion: “Be with me.” The thou who is present to me eludes all 
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characterization precisely in respect to his being present. It is 
only an absent other who can be characterized; in fact, charac- 
terization, reduction to content, is a form of objectification and is 
at the opposite pole to presence. 

Nothing could be clearer than this if we confined it to self- 
presence: the self in its ultimate reality simply transcends all 
description, all judgment. I can tell you all kinds of things about 
myself, but to speak about something is to convert it into a third 
in a dialogue. To treat the self in this manner is to deprive it of 
the precise character which makes it to be a self—its non-absence, 
its first-personness, its presence. The self as self can not be 
converted into an “it.” In the same way, the thou as thou, in that 
exacl respect which makes him to be a thou, can not be trans- 
formed into a “he,” into a sum of contents, a locus of charac- 
teristics upon which we might bring a judgment. The thou as 
thou is felt as co-presence and only as co-presence. Can we not at 
least ask who is present? Only in the way in which one can say to 
himself “Who am I?” What is the answer to such a question? 
Certainly it is not to be had by toting up individual traits, or even 
by arranging them into “patterns.” What is the essence of the 
self? To be more than an essence.“* What is the essence of 
the thou? To be more than an essence. 

But this doctrine can be made more telling still. Not only 
are the self and the thou both mysterious, they are one and the 
same mystery. The uniqueness and ineffability of the self is 
founded by the co-presence of the thou.” Apart from the presence 
of an other, I am not a unified center at all; | am either a universal 
content of thought or a succession of empirical states. What 
makes me to be a singular “I”? The presence of the thou. If | 
shut myself off from the influx of others’ presence, I cannot be 
present to myself—present, that is, as a unique being. There 
will remain, perhaps, a self-consciousness of a bundle of thoughts 
and desires, but this falls short of real personal consciousness.“ 


44 RI 152. 

45 RI 50-52. 

6 The ultimate unifier of the human personality is, of course, its 
presence to the Absolute Thou. Nicolas Berdyaev, in The Divine and the 
Human, trans. R. M. French, (London: Geoffrey Bles, 1949) also sees the 
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If, per impossibile, I had never been present to others (had even 
skipped the stage of community), my “self” would be an 
amorphous possibility, not an actuality at all. He who, having 
been shaped as an actual person by the presence of others, with- 
draws from the living tissue of communion, to that extent ceases to 
be an actual person. To live and think habitually without reference 
to the dimension of being which communion reveals would be to 
approach asymptotically the condition of a merely epistemological 
subject. Knowledge bears on universals; love reveals the 
singular; loving knowledge is the definition of philosophy. 
Marcel refers to that endowment of the person in virtue of 
which he is open to others by the untranslatable term disponi- 
bilité.“’ To render this as “disposability” or “availability,” as his 
translators are forced to do, is really to replace a suggestive word 
with a rather unhelpful and misleading one. The English words 
manage to convey the idea of “being at the service” of the other, 
which would not be bad if correctly understood, but which is not 
self-explanatory. It would undoubtedly be better to anglicize the 
French form, while realizing what it connotes: open-ness, release, 
abandonment, welcoming, surrender, readiness to respond. The 
attitude which it combats is admirably conveyed by the French 
word crispalion.** The disponible person is hospitable to others; 
the doors of his soul are ajar. The concept is one of the several 
most important in Marcel’s whole philosophy; it stands at the 
junction between phenomenology and metaphysics. Disponibility 
will be proclaimed in acts like love, sympathy, admiration. And if 
metaphysics is only possible through communion, then it is easy 


unity of the personality as more an achievement than a postulate, p. 134: 


“Man must all the while perform a creative act in relation to himself. . .”; 
p. 114: “The synthetizing creative act creates the image of man and without 
it there would be merely a collection and medley of bits and pieces.” Marcel 
never thinks of this act as anything but a response, thus ridding it of any 
suggestion of autonomy. 


‘7 On this, cf. BH 69 ss.; 73 ss., 127, 148; RI 55 ss., 76-77. 

*® The egoistic Amédée Chartrain in La soif (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 
1938) may be taken as embodying this characteristic. About him his wife 
Eveline says: “You know perfectly well that a person is worth some- 
thing to your father only through the image of himself which he con- 
templates in the depth of his eyes.” (p. 266.) 
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to see why Marcel will declare“ that the inability to admire is a 
metaphysical fault: it is the mark of the indisponible man, and the 
indisponible man cannot be a metaphysician. 

A meditation on the underlying implications of the preposi- 
tion “with” in so far as it applies to personal experience will reveal 
the irreducible nature of communion.” For, two persons are not 
with one another as two things are with one another. The table 
may be with the chair in the sense of being in the same room, but 
its relation is an external one which leaves it unaffected within 
itself: its being with the other piece of furniture literally makes no 
difference to it. As long as another is merely with me in this 
sense, he is not with me at all, as a person. Only when he is 
present as “thou” does the new dimension of being rise which is 
irreducible to non-personal categories. At that point he is with 
me in an absolute sense—he is not juxtaposed to me at all. When 
one debouches upon the spiritual plane, the correlative categories 
of the “same” and the “other” are at once transcended. Beyond 
the closed systems in which the logical judgment encloses us, 
there is a sort of fecund indistinctness where persons commune. 
The preposition “with,” at this level, corresponds neither to a 
relation of inherence, nor to a relation of exteriority: the being 
with whom I am is not only “before” me and not only “in” me. 
Between the I and the thou a bond exists which exceeds any means 
I have to take cognizance of it. 

The intimacy which exists in communion cannot be expressed 
in categories which leave communion aside. Thus, if I begin by 
treating the persons involved in it as objects external to one 
another, I will inevitably conceive their “being-together” as some- 
thing added to their being: first they are, and then they are 
related. The best I could do, with such a scheme, would be to see 
co-presence as the idea of co-presence, an attitude which alters the 
bearing of the subject towards a thing outside him without 
introducing him to a plane of being on which he had not existed 
before. The distinction between thou and he would then be a 
purely psychological one, devoid of metaphysical import. It is not 


*° RI 67-70. 
5° MB (I) 177 ss.; MJ 170. 
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only possible to take this view but even a persistent temptation: 
the tendency of both my thought and my life is to disengage myself 
from the immediacy of participation and thus to degrade the thou 
to a he. Once we look upon him as a he, it is unimaginable how 
he can be anything else—or even what it can mean to be anything 
else. The thou then becomes an “x” which is assumed to be 
beyond a sensible facade and which is known by assimilating it to 
my own self-—my own self being presumably first known to me. 
The “thou” then is one who is like unto me, whose presence | 
deduce from various objective data. 

Now, actually, if the thou is a mode of existence, it can not be 
deduced; existence is not a demonstrandum. It is only when we 
realize that communion is a primary mode of being that we under- 
stand its ineffability without doubting its ontological significance. 
What is primary cannot be conveyed in terms more ultimate than 
itself. Thus, Marcel would probably say that its ineffability is the 
sign of its ontological significance. If the person is a reality which 
only emerges in communion, then we cannot try to see communion 
in terms of the juxtaposition of already constituted personalities. 
Every relation of person with person must be interiorized in the 
most extreme manner possible. How are we to express this limit 
of the interiority of relationships? How but to say that / am 
relationships? I am constituted by my relations with others.” 
It is the “we” which creates the “I.” Inter-subjective acts found 
the subject.” 

Personal communion, then, like every form of authentic onto- 
logical participation, is strictly non-objectifiable. I cannot dis- 
sect it into components one of which confronts the other. It is a 


*' RI 50-52; MJ 99, 145. This exact way of expressing it is Troisfon- 
taines’, Existentialisme chrétien (Paris: Librairie Plon, 1947), p. 227. 

52 In spite of the aura of egotism which Sartre throws over the whole 
movement, it must be said that an appreciation of the communal nature of 
personality is present in many existentialists. Karl Jaspers, Philosophie, 
3 vol. (Berlin: Springer Verlag, 1932), declares, Tome II, p. 58, that beiag 
is mutual being, “miteinandersein.” Paul Tillich, The Courage To Be (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1952), agrees that “Only in the continuous 
encounter with other persons does the person become and remain a person.” 
(p. 91.) 
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“ 


participation without frontiers,” ** and Marcel emphasizes this by 
the seemingly quaint statement that we can not tell how far a 
personality extends: “ we are part of all that creates us. (“Ask not 
for whom the bell tolls . . .” would, on this basis, be not a 
mystical flight, but a sober assertion of metaphysics.) There is an 
easily perceived parallel between participation on the level of 
personal communion and participation on the level of corporeality. 
Just as the enclosing spatial universe founds me as corporeal exist- 
ent, so the enclosing universe of inter-subjectivity founds me as 
spiritual existent. If I were to consider myself apart from these 
participations, what would I be? Either nothing at all, or a pure 
potentiality for such participation. But as an actual subject, as 
an existent, | am a co-existent, a debtor to all that is. 

Because of the ineradicable objectifying bent of language, 
we must even be on guard against setting up intersubjectivity 
as a kind of something which can be designated. It is neither 
a this nor a that. “It is an implied understanding which 
remains an implied understanding even when I try to focus my 
thought on it.” How can I think that out of which my being 
and my thought arise? Marcel suggests a recourse to metaphors, 
especially to the non-optical metaphors drawn from music. In the 
realm of music everything is bound together in a living com- 
munication. It is a world of inter-penetration, inseparability, 
where the harmony of the whole is present to every part. “All is 
in all”—this is at once a description of musical reality, of com- 
munion, and of Marcel’s philosophy. Yet the metaphors can take 
us Only so far, and at the ultimate point we must confine ourselves 
to saying that inter-subjectivity shares with all truly ontological 
reality the fact that it cannot be designated but only alluded to.” 


Fordham University. 


*8 Jeanne Delhomme'’s phrase, Existentialisme Chrétien, p. 174. 

*4 Le quatuor en fa diése. (Paris: Librairie Plon, 1925), p. 190: 
Roger: No... Ah! it is frightful to think that I have not been loved for 
myself. Clair: Yourself? Himself? Where does a personality commence? 
It was indeed you all the time; do you not believe that each one of us is 
prolonged in everything that he gives rise to? 

°> MB (II) 15. 

°° MJ VIII. 





DISCUSSION 


DEWEY’S NATURALISM 
RICHARD J. BERNSTEIN 


Be IS RARE THAT DEWEY’S NATURALISTIC METAPHYSICS, his compre- 


hensive theory of experience and nature, is critically discussed. 
There is a widespread prejudice that Dewey was primarily a social 
and educational philosopher who had neither patience with nor 
interest in the speculative concerns of philosophy. Professor John 
E. Smith has shown that this is not so, that there is in Dewey a “full 
blown metaphysical scheme.” ' He has expertly revealed some of 
Dewey's key insights while offering trenchant criticisms of 
Dewey's conception of experience and nature. But he has only 
partially opened the door to a more subtle, comprehensive Dewey 
with the result that a distorted picture of Dewey's position 
emerges. Professor Smith’s sin is one of omission and when 
this is corrected many of his criticisms are either directly answered 
or at least mitigated. Instead of taking up Professor Smith’s 
objections in a “piecemeal” fashion, I will turn directly to where I 
think his interpretation of Dewey is inaccurate and then consider 
his specific criticisms. 


Experience and Knowledge. “Experience” for Dewey is with- 
out doubt the most fundamental and pervasive concept of his phi- 
losophy. One may even characterize his entire philosophic 
endeavor as an attempt to reconstruct the philosophic use of 
“experience” in order to bring it into closer contact with the 
multifarious concrete experiences of men, and to escape the arti- 
ficial and fruitless disputes of epistemologists. By analyzing five 
contrasts with what Dewey sometimes called “the traditional con- 
cept of experience,” Professor Smith has conveyed succinctly what 
this reconstruction involves. Experience consists of transactions 


* John E. Smith, “John Dewey: Philosopher of Experience.” See 
this journal, XIII (September, 1959), p. 61. Hereafter referred to as 
Smith. 
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of organism-environment which are more inclusive than knowing 
situations; experience is not primarily subjective, subject and 
object are distinctions instituted within experience; experience is 
active and not restricted to the specious present, it involves pro- 
jection into the future; it does not consist of an aggregate of 
independent and disconnected elements, it contains genuine con- 
nections within itself; and finally, experience is not opaque to 
reason, it can become funded with intelligence. 

What I find lacking in Professor Smith’s discusion is a full 
appreciation of Dewey’s theory of experiential situations which he 
called a “via media between extreme atomistic pluralism and block 
universe monisms.’* A context or situation is neither a collection 
of isolated elements, nor a resting place in the march to the Abso- 
lute. It has its own unity and individuality, though at the same 
time it shades off and is continuous with other experiences. It has 
both temporal and spatial dimensions, and all distinctions are 
ultimately made within and with reference to some inclusive situa- 
tion. The task of a comprehensive theory of experience is to clarify 
and understand the generic and specific traits of the different 
modes of experience or situations, whether these are problematic, 
artistic, moral, religious, etc. The term “mode” is more appro- 
priate than “type,” for an experience may be pervaded by various 
qualities. Thus “religious” and “esthetic” do not refer to special 
types of experience which are radically divorced from other expe- 
riences; they refer to distinctive qualities which can pervade and 
condition all experiences.* Moral experiences may be religious, 
and intellectual and practical experiences may be esthetic. 

There is no doubt that when Dewey was forging his instru- 
mentalism, it was the moment of conflict, the problem to be 
solved, which he emphasized. This gave rise to the impression that 
man is a restless creature preparing for a future that “never 
comes.” * But Dewey was sensitive to this criticism and in his 
later philosophy he deliberately sought to correct this distortion. 


2 “Experience, Knowledge and Value: A Rejoinder,” in The Philosophy 
of John Dewey, ed. Paul Arthur Schilpp (New York, 1939), p. 544. 

* Cf. Art as Experience (New York: Minton, Balch and Co.), pp. 37-41; 
and A Common Faith (New Haven: Yale University Press), p. 10. 

* Smith, p. 72. 
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In almost all his major writings beginning with Experience and 
Vature in 1925, Dewey paid more careful attention to the con- 
summatory phase of experience and to those experiences which are 
integrated and characterized by their qualitative coherence.’ Life 
is not a series of problems which are “taken by storm.”* There 
are consummations, fulfillments, experiences which are funded 
with meaning and are the source of what is most valuable for 
man. Professor Smith underplays this dimension of Dewey’s 
analysis of experience. He tells us that there is no fulfillment in 
Dewey's view of man, but this is only true because Dewey con- 
stantly points out that there are fulfillments. 

When we realize that experience consists of a plurality of 
overlapping and interpenetrating situations, each of which is an 
affair or history, we are in a position to evaluate Professor Smith's 
remarks concerning Dewey's theory of knowledge. Professor 
Smith writes, “Knowledge is never had, but is always infinitely 
postponed; what we can have in the present is an hypothesis or 
theory the meaning and justification of which always lies in the 
future.” During Dewey’s lifetime a similar objection had been 
raised which he attempted explicitly to answer.’ 

Knowledge for Dewey is the cumulative end-product of 
inquiries; it is that which is warranted through inquiry. Dewey 
does insist that all knowledge is hypothetical in the sense that 
future inquiries may necessitate a revision or abandonment of 
what is now taken as justified. It does not follow, however, that 
knowledge is “always infinitely postponed.” This criticism pre- 
supposes the very idealist conception of knowledge which Dewey 
reacted against and opposed, i.e., knowledge is only that which 
can be ultimately and absolutely justified. (It is ironical that the 
objection about the infinite postponement of knowledge which has 
been made by idealists against Dewey has more relevance to the 


® Cf. Experience and Nature, ch. 3 and 9; The Quest for Certainty, 
ch. 9; Art as Experience, ch. 3; Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, p. 66 ff. 

* Smith, p. 72. 

* Ibid., p. 72. 

* Cf. William Ernest Hocking’s criticism “Dewey’s Concepts of 
Experience and Nature,” and Dewey's reply “Nature in Experience” in The 
Philosophical Review, Vol. 49 (1940), pp. 228-58. 
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idealist conception of knowledge than to Dewey’s instrumentalist 
view.) Dewey never tired of pointing out that in both common 
sense and scientific inquiry, the knowledge gained is always sub- 
ject to further criticism and possible revision, yet no one would 
take this as evidence that we never possess knowledge. On the 
contrary, if it were claimed that a theory could not possibly be 
refuted by any further inquiry, we would call it dogma rather than 
justified knowledge. 

When Professor Smith tells us that for Dewey knowledge is 
never had as “distinct from the having of ‘an experience of know- 
ing’ ”’* there is a context in which this is true and one in which it 
is definitely false. Knowledge is had or directly enjoyed and used 
as the product of inquiries. It can enhance our immediate direct 
experiences and can be used to gain intellectual and practical con- 
trol. But this immediate use and enjoyment of knowledge does 
not mean that we justify knowledge simply by direct grasp. All 
knowledge is mediated insofar as it involves an inferential step 
which goes beyond what is immediately present, and it is validated 
through the ongoing process of inquiry. When Dewey argues 
that knowledge is not had, it is in the context of showing that 
there is no immediate knowledge which can be justified in the mere 
having of it." However, he certainly believed that the knowledge 
achieved through inquiry can be directly enjoyed and possessed. 
As he wrote in answer to Hocking “. . . the final test of the value 
of ‘contents of judgment’ now attained is found not in their rela- 
tion to the content of some final judgment, to be reached at the 
close of an infinite progression, but in what is done in the living 
present, what is done in giving enriched meaning to other things 
and in increasing our control over them.” "’ 

Discussion of a general theory of the modes of experience 
turns our attention to, if not a contradiction, at least a seeming 
incompatibility in Professor Smith’s presentation. He tells us 
that Dewey “belongs with the great comprehensive thinkers of 


® Smith, p. 72. 

© Cf. ch. 8, “Immediate Knowledge: Understanding and Inference.” 
in Logic: The Theory of Inquiry. 

“Nature in Experience,” op. cit., p. 257. 
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the past,” '? and speaks of his “large-minded approach to genuinely 
philosophic questions,” '* and yet he claims that according to 
Dewey “attention and energy should be directed to the specific 
alone,” '* an approach which he labels “the dominance of the focal 
point.” "* But we are not told how the prescription to be specific 
and the concern with comprehensiveness and generality are to be 
reconciled. Yet the compatibility and the interdependence of the 
specific and the general is one of the distinctive features of Dewey's 
philosophy. As early as the Studies in Logical Theory (1903), 
Dewey attacked a “wholesale” approach to philosophic issues 
which attempts to deal with questions like “the relation of thought 
as such to reality as such.” '* He criticized ultimate questions like 
this one, not because there are more pressing practical questions 
to be answered, but because of the intellectual futility of these 
questions. Nevertheless, unlike many philosophic analysts who 
are sympathetic with such an attack, Dewey certainly believed that 
philosophy must be concerned with the general. [is point is that 
if we want to develop a general theory of inquiry, it is hopeless 
to think that this can be accomplished by a dialectical manipulation 
of terms like “thought” and “reality” which are isolated from any 
context. When Professor Smith criticizes Dewey for “acknow- 
ledging only specific problems and the instrumental response” *’ he 
neglects Dewey's point that the only way to arrive at a general 
theory of inquiry is by observing what are the traits of specific 
inquiries which result in warranted judgments. The Aristotelian 


12 Smith, p. 60. 

8 Ibid., p. 61. 

: De., p. 6s. 

5 Ibid., p. 62. 

‘6 Reprinted in Essays in Experimental Logic (Dover Publications) 
p. 8l. 

17 Smith, p. 74. Concerning the relation of the general and the 
specific, Dewey wrote: “Generalization of the nature of the reflective 
process certainly involves elimination of much of the specific material 
and contents of the thought-situations of daily life and critical science. 
Quite compatible with this, however, is the notion that it seizes upon 
certain specific conditions and factors, and aims to bring them to clear 
consciousness—not to abolish them.” Studies in Logical Theory, op. cit., 
p. 83. 
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strain of deriving the generic from a careful examination of specif- 
ic cases is central to all of Dewey’s philosophy. 

Professor Smith suggests that Dewey’s suspicion of “ulti- 
mate” questions is evidence of a failure to be concerned with 
basic and general issues. If “ultimate” is understood as that 
which is divorced from all experiential contexts, then Dewey 
does indeed argue, as Kant did, that this leads to an endless 
dialectical juggling of concepts. But if by “ultimate” we mean 
that which is basic to all experience, then such issues must be 
confronted. When Professor Smith actually mentions some of the 
ultimate issues which he accuses Dewey of ignoring, the strik- 
ing fact is that Dewey did struggle with these issues, or more 
accurately with the presuppositions involved in raising these 
issues. By examining Dewey’s treatment of one of the “ultimate” 
questions enumerated by Professor Smith, we can gain an insight 
into Dewey's typical mode of attack and at the same time clear 
up a number of confusions concerning his naturalism. 


Experience and Nature. Professor Smith asks “whether 
human purpose and choice are but the inner appearance of a 


supposedly real world composed only of physical events.” * This 
question would never arise unless a dichotomy were presupposed 
between a real world composed of physical events and a realm of 
appearance which is a catchall for everything non-physical. This 
dualism between the physical and the non-physical which has been 
implicit in a good deal of modern philosophy must be examined if 
we are to assess the plausibility of the original question. Dewey 
argues that dualism is in fact the result of a hypostatization of an 
important functional distinction. “Physical event” when used 
as a technical term is a refined product of inquiry, a discrimination 
deliberately instituted for the purpose of furthering our scientific 
understanding of nature. “Physical event” does not name an onto- 
logically independent entity. It names an abstraction from our 
complex experience. Progress in science depends upon temporarily 
ignoring some of the more apparent and insistent qualities of expe- 
rience, but this is not a sufficient reason to condemn these qualities 
to unreality. To take the refined products of scientific inquiry as 


18 Smith, p. 74. 
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the exclusively real is a mistake. There are contexts in which 
aspects of experience and nature which are justifiably neglected 
in scientific inquiry are of the utmost value.”” It has been a classic 
error of modern philosophy, Dewey argued, to mis-take some 
distinction which is important for certain specific purposes and 
hypostatize it into an ontological or epistemological dualism.” 
The relevance of this to the original question should be clear. 
There is no competition between “physical events” and “human 
purpose and choice” for the title of reality: the split between 
a realm of physical events and a realm of appearance is unjustified. 
If Dewey left the question here, he might be justifiably 
accused of evading the point of the question. But Dewey does 
give a naturalistic account of human choice and purpose in which 
he shows that choice is continuous with the selective behavior 
exhibited by everything that exists though it is not completely 
reducible to this selective behavior. Human choice is unique 
because of man’s ability to anticipate and to envision ends-in-view. 
“In so far as a variable life-history and intelligent insight and fore- 
sight enter into it, choice signifies a capacity for deliberately chang- 
ing preferences.” *' Dewey's analysis of the original question 
proceeds in two parts: first, he roots out the unjustifiable dualism 
which is implicit in this complex question; secondly, he offers a 
naturalistic account of choice in which he shows how it is both 
continuous and distinctive from other natural behavior. 


’ For a fuller discussion of this and related points see my lecture 
“Knowledge, Value and Freedom” in John Dewey: Philosophy and the 
Experimental Spirit; and my Introduction to Experience, Nature and 
Freedom. Both will be published by the Liberal Arts Press. 

20 This suggests another reason why Professor Smith’s expression 
“the dominance of the focal point” is misleading. It is a cardinal principle 
of Dewey's contextualism that “surrounding, bathing, saturating the things 
of which we are directly aware is some inclusive situation which does 
not enter into the direct material of reflection.” It is precisely the domi- 
nance of the focal point which has led philosophers to neglect the con- 
textual background that conditions all thought—‘“the greatest single 
disaster which philosophic thinking can incur.” Cf. “Context and 
Thought,” The University of California Publications in Philosophy, v. 12, 
pp. 203-224. 

21 “Philosophies of Freedom” in Philosophy and Civilization (New 
York: Minton, Balch & Co.), p. 276. See this article for a more extensive 
analysis of choice and freedom. 
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This brief discussion of choice opens the issue of Dewey's non- 
reductive naturalism. Professor Smith writes at one point that 
“nature turns out to be a most human affair” *” and at another 
“man is so completely a part of nature that it often seems as though 
there were no second party.” ** Both these claims are true, but 
when the conception of experience and nature which underlies them 
is made explicit, their polemical edge is blunted. “Nature” for 
Dewey designates various levels of transaction which may be dis- 
criminated by their different patterns of behavior and the unique 
qualities which they manifest. Human experience is one type or 
level of transaction which is both in nature and of nature. It is in 
nature in the sense that it is itself a type of natural transaction 
which is conditioned by other natural transactions. It is of nature 
insofar as natural entities enter into experiential transactions; we 
have experience of nature, not merely of other experiences. What 
distinguishes Dewey’s naturalism from earlier nineteenth century 
mechanistic materialisms is his sensitivity to the different qualities 
and traits exhibited by different transactions, and his suspicion of 
reductionism. Nature, he claimed, has mechanism, but is not 
itself a mechanism. Different types of transactions cannot be 
explained away in terms of less complex transactions; they 
demand new categories of explanation. Thus for example, Dewey 
claimed that the social is a fundamental philosophic category 
because social phenomena manifest something distinctive which 
cannot be explained in terms of the “physical” or the “psycho- 
physical”; on the contrary, physical and psycho-physical phenom- 
ena take on a new significance in social transactions.” 

Nature, then, is a human affair insofar as it includes experience 
as a natural transaction which is continuous with though not 
identical with less complex transactions. The “level” metaphor 
may be misleading, for experience “is no infinitesimally thin layer 
or foreground of nature, but . . . penetrates into it, reaching down 
into its depths . . . it tunnels in all directions and in so doing brings 


22 Smith, p. 63. 

*8 Tbid., p. 72. 

24 Cf. “The Social as a Category” reprinted as “The Inclusive Philo- 
sophic Idea” in Philosophy and Civilization, pp. 77-92. 
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to the surface things at first hidden. . . .”** To speak of nature as 
a “second party” is confusing because it echoes the dualism which 
Dewey rejects. Man does not stand over and against nature. All 
conflicts are within the plurality of natural transactions. Pro- 
fessor Smith claims that Dewey’s pluralism, which he calls a 
“radical pluralism,” * is untenable as a metaphysical principle 
“because it can never get beyond repeating in the form of what 
purports to be a critical conclusion the fact known to all at the 
outset, namely that reality contains as many things as it does in fact 


27 


contain.” This is Professor Smith’s most serious charge. It 
is not only at the heart of his specific criticisms; if it were true 
it would mean that Dewey's metaphysics is little more than a set 
of uninteresting truisms. To answer this charge squarely, we 
must briefly examine Dewey's conception of metaphysics and 
method. 


Metaphysics and Method. Though at times, Professor Smith 
appears to accuse Dewey of a gratuitous anthropomorphism, when 
Dewey argues for a clear discrimination between a generic descrip- 
tion of what is and a critique of values, it is the neutrality of 
Dewey's metaphysics which is criticized. Dewey's insight needs 
to be clearly recognized, that many traditional metaphysical sys- 
tems have been distorted by a projection of moral values which 
results in a confusion of morals and metaphysics. “Philosophy 
often exhibits a cataleptic rigidity in attachment to that phase of 
the total objects of experience which has become especially dear to 
a philosopher. /t is real at all hazards and only it; other things 
are real only in some secondary and Pickwickian sense.” “ There 
are traces of this attachment in Plato’s eulogy of the forms, Berg- 


son's affinity to duration, as well as the assignment of special 
status to protocol sentences by the logical atomists. Dewey 
argues, and I think rightly, that this frequently harbors a basic 
confusion. If we set out to describe the generic traits of existence, 


2° Experience and Nature, Second edition (reprinted by Dover Publica- 


tions), p. 3a. 
26 Smith, p. 77. 
* Ibid., p. 77. 
Experience and Nature, p. 25. 
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then we must not illicitly import our cherished values so as to 
distort the description.” Ultimately, as Professor Smith notes, 
metaphysics is not neutral to morals, for an intelligent critique of 
values presupposes an accurate understanding of their relation to 
the traits of existence. Nor does this view of metaphysics mean 
that all “selective preference must be overcome.” ” In criticism, 
Professor Smith writes, “without a differential standpoint or inter- 
pretative principle . . . from which we attempt to understand reality 
in its wholeness, we have no insight and ultimately no philos 
ophy.”* But Dewey himself wrote, “Selective emphasis, with its 
accompanying omission and rejection, is the heart-beat of mental 
life. To object to the operation is to discard all thinking.” * Dewey 
not only acknowledges, he emphasizes that all thinking involves 
“selective interest” for even “to be ‘objective’ in thinking is to have 
a certain sort of selective interest operative.” ** We cannot escape 
the situation of selective choice for a privileged position of omni- 
science. But by becoming self-conscious of this subjective element 
in all thinking, we can avoid the pitfall of neglecting the specific 
purposes which govern our choice, and we can deliberately select 
those perspectives which will lead to the richest and best warranted 
judgments. 

In this connection we can also see the ambiguity of Professor 
Smith's comments concerning the pragmatic view of method. We 


are told that “to suppose that one-sidedness and special pleading 
attaches only to results and conclusions and not to methods has 
been one of the most cherished fancies of the entire pragmatic tradi- 


734 


tion.’ I would have supposed that the pragmatic movement 


would be unintelligible unless it is understood as “special pleading” 
for the adoption of the analogue of scientific method in philosophy. 
The Jandmark of the pragmatic movement, Peirce’s essay “The 


7° A similar classification of metaphysical systems is given by P. F. 
Strawson. Individuals: An Essay in Descriptive Metaphysics (Methuen 
& Co., 1959) who distinguishes descriptive and revisionary strands in meta- 
physics. 

8° Smith, p. 76. 

31 [bid., p. 77. 

82 Experience and Nature, p. 25. 

88 “Context and Thought,” op. cit., p. 216. 

4 Smith, p. 68. 
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Fixation of Belief,” explicitly describes a number of methods which 
have been used for settling belief and argues for the use of scientific 
method in philosophy. But we do not have to turn to Peirce for 
evidence. The first chapter of Experience and Nature, “Experience 
and Philosophic Method,” is an explanation and defense of empir- 
ical or denotative method in philosophy. Such a method is cer- 
tainly not neutral for Dewey and the pragmatists insofar as it can 
be contrasted with other philosophic methods for fixing belief. 
And it is because there is so much resistance to employing such a 
method in philosophic discussions that a large part of the prag- 
matists’ polemic has been taken up with arguing for its use. The 
pragmatists insisted that philosophic method ought to be neutral 
in the sense that it should be self-corrective, opening inquiry from 
all blocks, and subject to revision in the light of further experience. 

Turning from these methodological problems to the sub- 
stanlive issues of Dewey’s metaphysics, we must take a look at 
Dewey's theory of quality if we are to understand his pluralism. 
Dewey's theory of quality, which has more in common with 
Peirce’s description of Firstness than with traditional discussions 
of primary and secondary qualities, is one of the most interesting 
and basic features of his metaphysics. Quality, or what Dewey 
sometimes calls “esthetic quality,” is a generic trait of existence. 
Qualities per se are neither subjective nor objective, inside an 
organism nor outside it; they are the resultants or termini of natu- 
ral transaction. They are directly experienced or had. The aspect 
of Dewey’s theory of quality which is especially relevant to his 
pluralism is his discussion of tertiary qualities which pervade and 
unify the diverse elements of a situation. Earlier we spoke of the 
situation or context as something which is more than a collection 
of discrete elements and less than the Absolute. This, however, 
is only to characterize a situation negatively. It is a pervasive 
quality which conditions and is conditioned by all the elements of 
a situation that unifies the context and makes it into a single 


whole. And in a developing situation, whether it is problematic, 


artistic, or moral, the underlying quality exerts a regulative influ- 
ence on the direction of its development. While we speak of an 
experience as an affair or history which has its own unity and 
uniqueness, this does not entail the consequence that an experience 
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is cut off from other experiences—the fallacy of monadism. Every 
experience is continuous with other experiences; ‘it is funded with 
the consequences of past experiences and is pregnant with pos- 
sibilities for future experiences. Nor does it follow that because an 
experience has connections with other experiences it loses its indi- 
viduality in an all-encompasing Absolute—the fallacy of monism. 

Dewey then is not the “radical pluralist” described by Pro- 
fessor Smith: he repudiates such an extreme pluralism. — Ilis 
pluralism of interpenetrating histories is formulated to take 
advantage of the insights of the particularists who have been 
sensilive to the uniqueness and individuality of experiences and the 
idealists who have appreciated the developing and integral features 
of experience. When Russell claimed that Dewey’s view of expe- 
rience leads directly to a Hegelian variety of absolutism, Dewey 
remarked that “the pluralistic and individualized character of situa- 
tions is stated over and over again, and is stated in direct connec- 
tion with the principle of experiential continuum.” ” 

Before concluding, there is one more criticism which we must 
consider. It is a recurring motif of Professor Smith's critique 
that Dewey in his concern with the public and the social aspects 
of experience lost sight of the subject and the individual. I agree 
with Professor Smith that Dewey frequently disregarded the knotty 
problems which cluster about the concept of individuality. In part 
this is explainable when we realize that Dewey reacted against 
the neglect of the tremendous formative influence of the social 
environment on the character of the individual. Dewey however, 
insisted that individual-social is a reciprocal distinction, and one 
can detect in his later philosophy an increasing concern with the 
problems of individuality. 

In the litle known and remarkably speculative article “Time 
and Individuality” “* Dewey grappled with the metaphysical issues 
of individuality. He there attempted to avoid the disjunction that 
either the persistence of the individual is an illusion, because the 


individual is nothing but a series of fleeting autonomous percep- 


** “Experience, Knowledge and Value: A Rejoinder,” op. cit., p. 545. 
8° Time and Its Mysteries, Series 11 (New York University Press), 1940, 
pp. 85-109. 
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tions, or that change and development are illusions because the 
individual is nothing but an arrangement of eternal entities. Here 
too the problem is to account for continuity and uniqueness. A 
human individual is a unique history or career, “an extensive event; 
or, if you prefer, it is a course of events each of which takes into 
itself something of what went before and leads on to that which 
comes after.” *’ Illustrating his meaning with reference to a specif- 
ic individual, Dewey writes: 


The career which is his unique individuality is the series of inter- 
actions in which he was created to be what he was by the ways in 
which he responded to the occasions with which he was presented. 
One cannot leave out either conditions as opportunities nor yet unique 
ways of responding to them.** 


An individual can lose his individuality, he can “become im- 
prisoned in routine and fall to the level of mechanism.” But 
individuals can be creative and the source of novelties. We see 
here the reciprocal character of the individual and the social: the 
quality of one is dependent on the other. And one may justly say 
that Dewey’s preoccupation with the social is because of his end- 
in-view of encouraging the type of individuality which is genuinely 
creative and pregnant with new developments. 

1 would like to conclude with a few polemical remarks. | 
have been concerned to show that Dewey's theory of experience 
and nature is more complex and subtle than is even suggested by 
Professor Smith's penetrating discussion. I do not mean to sug- 
gest that Dewey is immune to criticism, or that answers will 
always be found in his writings to the many difficult questions 
which critics raise. Dewey's theory of experience and nature is 
tangled and sprawling. One wishes that he might have followed 


out his speculations with greater care, rigor and consistency. 
Professor Smith makes it abundantly clear that Dewey's natu- 
ralistic empiricism is far more inclusive and humane than other 
varieties of empiricism. He suggests that if we want to accomplish 
what Dewey intended, i.e., account for the concrete and diverse 
experiences of men, we must pass beyond even Dewey's liberalized 


37 Tbid., p. 91. 
38 Ibid., p. 104. 
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naturalism to a theological perspective. Dewey realized, as I 
think philosophers are again coming to realize, that there is much 
more to experience than exists in abstractions of competing 
epistemologies. The philosopher’s task is to take experience in 
all its complexity and intricacy and elucidate it. The philosopher 
must be concerned with the moral, political and even religious 
problems of men. Dewey believed that this could be done without 
appealing to a transcendent being, and in liberal cooperation with 
the experimental sciences. 


Yale University. 
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presentation of an exciting “educator, citizen, reformer in Midwestern 
America before and after the Civil War,” active in the abolitionist 
movement and founder of two American colleges. — F. E. B. 


Kroun, S. Die normative Wertethik in ihrer Beziehung zur Erkenntnis und 
zur Idee der Menschheit. Turku: Turun Yliopiston Kustantama, 1959. 
Ser. B. Tom. 69. 284 pp. n.p.—A brilliant work which shows a 
thorough command of the relevant literature. His phenomenological 
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coercive power, pointing thus to a transempirical other in which they 
are rooted and which justifies our belief in them. The argument is 
introduced by a discussion of ethical negativism, naturalism, and sub- 
jectivism and develops through a consideration of classical ethics and 
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K. H. 


MacGrecor, G. Introduction to Religious Philosophy. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1959. xviii, 366 pp. $4.50—There was genuine need 
for a work of this type, to serve as textbook in introductory courses 
on the philosophy of religion. It contains basic information, capitula- 
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Marx, K. A World Without Jews, first unexpurgated English trans. by 
Dagobert Runes. New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. xii, 51 pp. 


$2.75—This booklet contains Marx's review of the writings of 
Dr. Bruno Bauer, a contemporary theologian and social philosopher, 
on “the Jewish question.” Marx identifies Judaism with usury and 
exploitation of the masses, as do those who, according to Runes in his 
introduction, “find in Jew-hatred a compensative way of living out the 
envies of their drab existences.”” — M. G. 


W. The Philosophy of Whitehead. New York: Macmillan Co., 1959. 

259 pp. $4.25—Since the first few chapters presuppose little knowl- 
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whole an excellent, well-documented treatment. — J. E. M. 


wr, A. Thought and Being. Basel: Verlag fiir Recht und Gesellschaft, 
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takes to show that the Hegelian view of spirit and history is untenable. 
The critique is extended to Marx's theories. Throughout the work the 
Hegelian views are contrasted with the more dualistic position of 


Kant. — K. H. 


Newer, A. Moses and the Vocation of the Jewish People. New York: Harper 
Torchbooks, 1959. 191 pp. $1.35—Neher uses Moses as the focal 
point for a well written introduction to the Jewish faith, and he makes 
continuous references to the twentieth century. The volume is well 


illustrated. — K. H. 


Nutsussipzse, S. Tvorchjestvo Rustavjelji. Thijiljis: Izdatjeljstvo Sojuza 
Pjisatjeljey Gruzjiji, 1958. 445 pp. 19 roubles, 20 kopeks—An appre- 
ciation—drawn on Communist Party lines—of Rustaveli’s poetry: its 
sources, socio-economic premises, and literary merit. — R. D. G. 


Papay, J. L. Metaphysics in Process. Florham Park: The Florham Park 
Press, 1959. iv, 211 pp. n. p.—A mimeographed book on the philos- 
ophy of “Being” from Thales to Aristotle. The author states that 
the book has evolved out of his lectures in an introductory course on 
metaphysics. Almost half the pages are devoted to Platonism. The 
whole treatment is somewhat repetitious and is more pedagogic than 
scholarly, making relatively free use of terminology. — M. G. 


Parker, T. H. L. Calvin’s Doctrine of the Knowledge of God. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans’ 1959. viii, 129 pp. $3.00—Parker care- 
fully argues that from a close reading of Calvin’s major writings one 
must conclude that Calvin conceded less to natural theology than is 
commonly supposed. — F. E. B. 


Popper, K. R. The Logic of Scientific Discovery, trans. author assisted by 
Dr. Julius Freed and Lan Freed. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1959. 
480 pp. $7.50—In this first English translation the author has included 
all of the original text and has added new footnotes, preface, and 
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—the theory of the deductive method of testing. — J. E. M. 


RetcHenspacH, H. Modern Philosophy of Science. London: Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 1959. ix, 214 pp. $5.50—The acute Reichenbach, 
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book. — J. L. 
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are intended to show that the process of vocabulary creation reveals 
psychological insights. The thesis proposed is that the “association 
of idea is effected through a dynamic, imaginative, essentially ‘poetical’ 
process.”’ — R. J. B. 
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attention to modern scientific developments. — K. H. 


Tmevicke, H. Between God and Satan, trans. C. C. Barber. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publ. Co., 1959. x, 84 pp. $2.00—This brief 
study of the temptations of Jesus shows the author to be a powerful 
preacher. An extended sermon on man, as standing between the 
temptation of the devil and an obedience to God. — K. H. 


Torrance, T. F. The Doctrine of Grace in the Apostolic Fathers. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publ. Co., 1959. viii, 150 pp. $3.00— 
In this interpretation of the doctrine of grace in the Apostolic fathers 
Torrance sketches more generally their theology. This well-written 
study reflects a Protestant point of view. — K. H. 


Van Erren, H. George For and the Quakers, trans. and rev. by E. Kelvin 
Osborn. London: Longmans, Green, 1959. 192 pp. $1.35—A brief 
popular biography of George Fox, quoting extensively from his Jour- 
nal, followed by an account of the beliefs and work of the Quakers 
both here and in Europe. This paperback is profusely and interestingly 
illustrated, but one would like a larger format and better binding. 


— L. S. F. 


Wasser, B. B., M.D. Group Psycho-analysis. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1959. xiii, 306 pp. $3.75—The author describes analyst and 
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patient rdles in group psycho-analysis with a view towards increasing 
among his colleagues the application of techniques based largely on 
Karen Horney’s theories. — J. E. M. 


Wuest, K. S. Philippians through the Revelation. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1959. 284 pp. $3.50—This is the third and final 
volume of Dr. Wuest’s expanded translation of the New Testament, 
a literal rendering of the Greek text with numerous bracketed insertions 
intended to clarify the meaning. Designed primarily as an auxiliary 
study aid for those who have not studied Greek, it lacks the grace- 
fulness of the Revised Standard Version and the readability of 
J. B. Phillips’ translation. Dr. Wuest is conservative and premillenial- 
ist in theological belief. L. S. F. 


Symposium on Sociological Theory. Evanston: Row, Peterson, 1959. ix, 
642 pp. $7.25—Nineteen thoughtful essays devoted to the theoretical 
aspects of sociological investigation: the use of ideal types, the causal 
concept and the concept of social change, functional analysis, the 
formalization of theory, and the place of values in _ sociology. 
C. Wright Mill’s “On Intellectual Craftsmanship” is an engaging 
and informal account of how one social scientist goes about his 
business, with a liberal sprinkling of criticisms against the tendency to 
divorce methological inquiry from the scientific investigation itself. 
—L. S. F. 


Bantu, K. Dogmatics in Outline. New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1959. 
159 pp. $1.25. 


Bevan, E. Stoics and Sceptics. New York: Barnes and Noble, 1959. 
152 pp. $4.50. 

Biuck, R. S. Plato’s Phaedo. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1959. x, 
208 pp. $1.25. 


Cornrorp, F. M. Plato’s Timaeus. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1959. 
xxvi, 117 pp. $0.85. (Taken from Cornford’s Plato’s Cosmology.) 


Dewey, J. Experience and Nature. New York: Dover Publ., 1959. xvi, 4a, 
443 pp. $1.85. 


FroraincHaM, O. B. Transcendentalism in New England. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1959. xxx, 386 pp. $1.75. 


Koerner, S. Conceptual Thinking. New York: Dover Publ., 1959. viii, 
301 pp. $1.75. 


Wit, F. Intelligible Beauty in Aesthetic Thought from Winckelmann to 
Victor Cousin (see this journal, XII. 4, 668) 15.80 DM ($3.65). 
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must be in the hands of the committee on or before October 1, 
1960. 

2) offers a research grant of $1,000 for research pertaining 
to the work of Nelson or Fries. Applications must be submitted 
on or before March 1, 1960. 

3) offers a publishing subsidy for studies pertaining to the 
philosophy the Foundation is interested in. 


For information write to: Professor Arnold 8S. Kaufman, c/o 
RK. E. Grunebaum, Department of Philosophy, the University of 
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Although he is a figure around whom much controversy has 
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NATURALISM AND SUBJECTIVISM by Marvin Far- 
ber, University of Buffalo, New York. The year 1959 
is notable in the world of philosophy as the 100th anni- 
versary of the birth of the naturalist, John Dewey, and 
the subjectivist, Edmund Husserl. It will also mark 
the publication of a distinguished work by Marvin 
Farber—well-known professor of philosophy and author 
of numerous books and articles, both here and abroad. 
It is a book to interest all readers of philosophical 
literature. The central theme is the contlict between 
naturalism and idealism. The idealist philosophy is 
considered in its historical outcome of subjectivism, as 
developed in the phenomenological movement. Com- 
bining painstaking exposition with thoroughgoing cri- 
ticism, the writer discusses the use of phenomenology 
as a general philosophy, as well as representative phil- 
osophies of human existence. A true appraisal of a 
large section of the controversial philosophical thought 
of this age. Pub. Aug. 1959, 400 pp., $9.50. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND ETHICS by May Edel, Neu 
School for Social Research, and Abraham Edel, The 
City College, New York. A frontier exploration in the 
scientific study of morality which at the same time 
develops a philosophical perspective on ethical theory. 
Samples of moral rules and ideals are analyzed on a 
cross-cultural basis. Three main theoretical purposes 
run through the book: 1) To establish “coordinates” 
for the systematic mapping of moralities; 2) To furnish 
clues for fruitful research into the cultural and psy- 
chological relations of morality; 3) To show how philo- 
sophical issues of ethical theory become refined and 
reformulated when their cultural content is made mani- 
fest. Pub. May 1959, 264 pp., $5.50. 


METASCIENTIFIC QUERIES by Mario Bunge, Buenos 
Aires University. In these rich essays a master discloses 
the nature of the modern spirit of science and discusses 
important controversial queries posed by recent develop- 
ments. The author is, professionally, a physicist, who 
likes to write on the philosophy of science, and this he 
does vigorously and effectively on high levels with 
gentle charm. Chapter Coverage: General Introduction 
and General Metascientific Theory (for the philosophical 
audience), Levels (for metaphysicians), and Quantum 
Theory (for physicists). Pub. Feb. 1959, 296 pp., 
7 it., $6.75. 
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